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ECONOMICS 


With INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS, Sec- 
ond Edition, you can lift the mystery of eco- 
nomic theories. The basic principles of 
economics are discussed in clear, simple | 
language that has a direct day-to-day mean-__ | 
ing to the student. The principles are pre- 
sented in the light of everyday life experi- 
ences, and they are closely tied up with the 
students’ interests. 


Every chapter of INTRODUCTORY ECO- 
NOMICS is planned so that the student gets 
a clear interpretation of each principle. 
Interesting and varied ways are used in re- 
quiring the student to make practical ap- 
plications of the principles: (a) questions on 
the text, (b) applications of the chapter, (c) 
problems for debate, and (d) topics for special 
reports. 


With INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS you The 
may obtain a correlating workbook and . 
achievement tests. 
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In teaching methods, teaching materials, and teaching suggestions you will 
get more when you use 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING, Eighteenth Edition. You have a choice of a wide variety of teaching tools 
with the eighteenth edition—a variety of textbooks, optional working papers 
(workbooks), optional practice sets, a series of free objective achievement 
tests, free achievement awards (certificates and a Roll of Honor), a free teachers’ 
manual, and a free teachers’ key. 


You do not need to adjust your course to fit the eighteenth edition of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING; you may obtain complete 
teaching materials that may be adapted to your particular requirements whether 
you offer a semester course, a short one-year course, a longer one-year course, 
or a two-year course. 


For a better bookkeeping course next year, make your next choice 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Eighteenth Edition. 
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Building A Stronger Business Education Program 


Since the historic Pearl Harbor episode, the schools of America have united 
for one dominant purpose—complete, intelligent, and enthusiastic co-operation 
in the war effort. No school, large or small, is free from the responsibilities of 
doing its part to contribute to the services of the Nation. 


At the present time, the business education program of the secondary 
schools and colleges must be geared to the demands made upon them—a de- 
mand for vocational competency. Many schools, both public and private, have 
trained competent business workers for years, and they have been meeting the 
needs of business in their local communities and producing highly efficient 
workers. Other schools, however, have been teaching business subjects with- 
out regard to high standards of achievement, meeting only academic credit 
and time requirements. Such waste of time and effort can no longer be justified. 

Those teachers who have the will to serve need to realize as never before 
that the greatest contribution they can make to their country is to remain in 
their present teaching positions and continue to train students to become 
efficient business workers. Teachers need to approach their teaching responsi- 
bility knowing that they are performing a patriotic duty just as completely as 
though they were on the production lines. Teachers must prevent themselves 
from getting a notion that they are not helping the country unless they are 
doing something different. That is not the case at all. The teacher can be 
most useful by doing and carrying on his teaching responsibilities as before— 
not just continuing to do so, but doing it better than ever before! 

The field of business education has made and is continuing to make a real 
contribution to the war effort, and those who are engaged as teachers, super- 
visors, or administrators in this dynamic and ever-changing field can feel 
justly proud of the part they are playing. It is now clear that many adapta- 
tions in education, as in other segments of American life, must be made to 
meet the challenge. Business education in particular must be strengthened, 
extended, and modified so that the total wartime effort will be directed to 
the points of greatest need. 


It is in such times of real emergency that inherent weaknesses become ap- 
parent. Many deficiencies exist in business education that may well be remedied, 
either wholly or in part, during the present emergency. Such deficiencies 
include: lack of adequate standards of achievement, lack of selection of 
students, lack of understanding of vocational proficiency, too long a training 
period for the development of office skills, poor and inadequate guidance 
practices, subject matter not in agreement with job requirements, poorly 
prepared and incompetent teachers, absence of supervision on state and local 
levels, lack of supplementing the present preparatory school program with 
part-time and evening extension classes, types of courses too limited, and 
lack of work experience for both teachers and students. 


Until these deficiencies are fully understood by the individuals engaged in 
teaching and administering business education, this field of education will 
continue to play a role that is below its possibilities of accomplishment. Let 
each teacher, supervisor, and administrator of business education, therefore, 
do his part to bring about the reforms, the adjustments, and the co-operation 
necessary so that in emerging from this world chaos business education will 
be stronger and better able to meet the post-war problems and adjustments. 


Seal 


Earl P. Strong, special agent, Research in 
Business Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 





















Determining Standards of Employment 
in Office Occupations 


Sister Mary de Paul 
St. Joseph High School 
Fremont, Ohio 


“Just the fact that they studied 
Spanish in high school is not a _ worth- 
while reason for wanting to be a banker in 
South America. It takes more than Spanish 
to make a good banker,” said a prominent 
personnel manager of a large bank in New 
York City when he was asked if students 
are ready with correct answers when he 
interviews them. 

Many questions are asked of student job 
hunters when they apply for a position and 
often they find themselves unprepared. 
Teachers should know these difficulties 
which the students will encounter and they 
should be able to help the students with the 
detailed requirements of job seeking. Inter- 
viewing businessmen and asking them their 
standards and their requirements would 
give business teachers first-hand knowledge 
of what is expected. With this thought in 
mind, we interviewed personnel managers of 
ten different business houses in New York. 

Among these ten persons interviewed 
were the personnel managers of a hotel, a 
large department store, a publishing house, 
an insurance company, two employment 
agencies, a national bank, an oil company, a 
large corporation, and a telegraph company. 
These companies were chosen because they 
represented the types of offices into which 
students might enter. 

Appointments were made with the per- 
sonnel managers for interviews. We com- 
piled a set of questions in order to obtain 
some of the necessary data that students 
should know in applying for a position. The 
following questions were those we asked: 

1. To what extent do applicants fail to present 
themselves in suitable dress? 

2. What does the personnel manager look for when 
interviewing an applicant? 

3. Approximately how many people do you turn 
away without interviews? 

4. To what extent do the applicants fail to make 
the application blank a complete record? 


5. In filling in the application blank, what is the 
most common error? 


6. What does the application lack? 
7. What references should the applicant bring? 
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Gladys Mae Winchell 
East Peoria High School 


East Peoria, Illinois 


8. Do you give tests when applicants apply for a 
position? 
9. Of what does the test consist? 

10. Do you give an I. Q. test? 

11. Do you give any other tests? 

12. Do you give a clerical aptitude test? 

13. Do you give a performance test? 

14. What are your standards? 

15. Do you consider speech important? 

16. Do you give a trial period? 

17. What does the person do during the trial period? 

18. Do you employ nervous applicants? 

19. Do you dictate to persons applying as stenog- 
raphers? 

20. How fast is the dictation? 

21. What kind of letter do you use for this dictation? 

22. How does the interviewer dictate? 

23. Is it a standard dictation letter? 

24. Does a knowledge of shorthand and bookkeeping 
help the applicant? 

25. How fast must the applicant type? 

26. What kind of machines are used? 

27. Are jobs available? 

28. What are the opportunities for high school 
graduates? 


APPEARANCE. The hotel personnel manager 
stressed the importance of dress and ap- 
pearance as being one of the most necessary 
requirements; overdressing was as bad as 
not being properly attired. He, as well as 
the other businessmen interviewed, would 
like to have teachers drill on speech, voice, 
and manners; the students should be taught 
to walk as well as to talk. Many students 
are shy, timid; they need poise. Many of 
them need more preparation for the inter- 
view and more knowledge of the technique. 
At the department store applicants were 
turned away because they lacked neatness 
in dress. The personnel manager of the in- 
surance company considered the applicant’s 
potentiality and his ability to take re- 
sponsibility. Another personnel manager 
said he believed that applicants should be 
taught in school not to chew gum when 
they were being interviewed. The personnel 
manager at the bank wanted the applicants 
to be well-groomed, to have good posture, 
to be well-mannered, to give intelligent 
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answers, and to know why they wanted the 
job. 

Many applicants do not wear the proper 
shoes when applying for a position. One 
personnel manager asked in particular that 
girls be instructed not to wear beach shoes 
with street clothes. In addition, these 
personnel managers wanted good technical 
skill. As a whole, few applicants were turned 
away unless they were physically unfit. 

APPLICATION BLANK. The next point to be 
considered is the importance of filling in an 
application blank. These employers won- 
dered why applicants do not know the date 
of their birth, the dates of their attendance 
at school, or the dates on which they were 
employed in previous jobs. Since the ap- 
plicants often are not sure of these dates, 
many companies become suspicious and 
check the dates that are given. Another 
point that should be stressed is that a card 
has two sides—a front and a back. The ap- 
plicants should always turn a card over 
and read both sides when they are filling in 
application blanks. Today it is also par- 
ticularly important that each applicant 
should know something of his ancestral 
background and nationality. 

There are some applicants who do not 
give proper addresses. How can _ they 
expect to obtain a job! All questions are 
asked for a particular reason; no applicant 
should fail to answer a question simply 
because he doesn’t wish to answer it. 
Another point that was stressed was that 
business firms are usually interested in an 
applicant’s handwriting—whether it is legi- 
ble, whether the spelling and punctuation 
are correct, and whether he makes many 
erasures or crosses out what he has written. 

References are another important factor 
in the application blank. The applicant 
should ask permission to use names, and 
he should have about three. It is never ad- 
visable to give a relative’s name for a 
reference. 

Some companies prefer applicants who 
have been active in high school clubs or 
extracurricular activities. | They believe 
this is a good way to find out the appli- 
cant’s willingness to co-operate. The stu- 
dents should be encouraged to enter into 
extracurricular activities through commer- 
cial clubs. 

One store was well satisfied with its ap- 
plicant since it worked on a co-operative 
basis with the school. One week the student 
was in school, and the next week he worked 
in the store. If the student has the oppor- 
tunity of working on a co-operative basis, 
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he will not become bothersome to his em- 
ployers after six months and want to know 
whether he is progressing. Likewise, he will 
be better equipped to handle responsibility. 

It is evident that teachers must give 
specific instructions on how to fill in applica- 
tion blanks. With this thought in mind, we 
are presenting a sample application blank so 
that teachers may know what kind of blanks 
their students must fill in when they apply 
for positions. This application blank is 
shown on page 342. 

TESTING. In the eyes of every teacher test- 
ing is important and naturally we asked 
every personnel manager, “Do you give any 
tests?” All the firms except the publishing 
house and the department store gave some 
kind of test. The publishing house gave no 
test, but all their employees are required to 
turn out perfect work because the company 
specializes in correct form. The majority 
of their help are hired as PBX switchboard 
operators and mail clerks and are then 
trained along any line that the applicant 
chooses as he becomes acquainted with the 
work. 

The department store gave no test because 
it worked on a co-operative basis with the 
school. It expected the teachers to do all 
the testing and sorting and to send no 
students who would not qualify. 

All the other firms gave a test in short- 
hand. The speed of the dictation ranged 
from eighty words a minute to one hundred 
and twenty words a minute, the latter speed 
being required by the hotel. Several of the 
companies said they gauged their dictation 
by watching how fast the stenographer 
could take it, and increased or decreased the 
speed accordingly. The letters dictated 
in the test were generally one short letter 
and one long letter written by some member 
of the firm or by the actuarial department, 
as in the case of the insurance company. 
The longest dictation material contained 
260 words. In the eyes of the interviewers, 
the shorthand was not nearly so important 
as the speed with which the transcript was 
made because “It might,” said the managers, 
“take a man an hour to dictate and he 
wouldn’t realize the passage of time; but as 
soon as he had finished, he would be im- 
patiently waiting for the transcript.” ‘The 
bank manager stated that ten errors in a 
transcript would eliminate the applicant 
immediately. 

We also asked about the required speed in 
typing and the answers ranged from forty 
words a minute to sixty words a minute. 
The large corporation asked that applicants 
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be able to type seventy words a minute, 
but required that speed only in occasional 
spurts. Most of the business firms considered 
forty to fifty words a minute average typing. 
The insurance company asked applicants to 
copy a form on which they allowed no 
erasures; all the other firms gave a standard 
speed test which they graded on the basis 
of the International Typewriting Contest 
rules. 

In addition, we asked if the machine 
operators were tested, and we found that 
no standard test was given, but that ap- 
plicants were asked to operate the machine 
and by their manipulation the interviewer 
knew their capability at once. In two in- 
stances, the personnel managers said that a 
knowledge of bookkeeping might be helpful 


APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


to a stenographer, but all the others re- 
marked that a bookkeeper’s and a stenog- 
rapher’s work do not overlap. 

Only one firm gave filing clerks a test, 
and that test was in alphabetizing. The bank 
personnel manager gave an Otis Intelligence 
Test to everyone. In addition to this test, 
he gave the men a timed test which covered 
similarity of numbers, similarity of con- 
cepts, similarity of syllables, synonyms and 
antonyms, and cause to effect. 

A clerical aptitude test was given by two 
of the personnel managers, while two of the 
companies gave a 110-point test which was 
compiled by one of the departments. This 
test stressed accuracy and it included 
spelling, arithmetic, and English. Any ap- 
plicant who answered less than 100 points 
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correctly would automatically be disquali- 
fied. 

COMMENTS OF PERSONNEL MANAGERS. In the 
course of the interviews, the personnel 
managers proved to be helpful by giving 
many hints that were interesting and en- 
lightening in the search for information. 
In summarizing these hints the following 
seem most important: 

Correct speech is essential. This point was 
verified by all these businessmen. They 
stated that speech and speech training were 
important, (a) for use on the telephone, and 
(b) to make a good impression on customers 
and to show that their employees are well 
educated. 

Beginning workers should receive special 
consideration. We found that they do in the 
firms represented in our survey. Every 
personnel manager stated that an orienta- 
tion period was given which ranged from 
one week to six months, depending on the 
type of work for which beginners were pre- 
paring. All the men confirmed our thought 
that the employee spent his time learning 
on the job he expected to hold. 

When these men were asked whether they 
would consider hiring a neurotic applicant, 
the personnel managers of the telegraph 
office, the bank, and the corporation said, 
“No, under no condition.”” The others stated 
that it depended on where the work was to 
be done, whom the employee would meet 
during the day, and his degree of nervous- 
ness. The personnel manager of the cor- 
poration stated that if the applicant was 
nervous because of the ordeal he was going 
through, he would be given an opportunity 
to take the tests again. Only the department 
store hired the physically handicapped ap- 
plicants. 

Distinct classification was made by some 
of the firms in regard to the maturity of the 
applicant. Most of the employers were con- 
tent with the high school graduate with the 
following exceptions: The bank required its 
stenographers to be college graduates; the 
large corporation expected all its girls to 
have a degree; and the hotel preferred college 
graduates for all its jobs. 

In-service training, or an opportunity for 
such training, was given by several of the 
companies. The department store gave two 
days’ instruction to be sure that the be- 
ginner learned the forms. The bank spent as 
much as $600 to train some of its employees. 
An educational director was a member of 
the regular staff and he conducted classes 
every day in history, English, banking, and 
government. The corporation encouraged 
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boys to take college courses at night. This 
company refunds half the tuition spent by 
employees in educating themselves. The 
telegraph company officials enroll about 
twenty typists who have a speed of thirty- 
five to forty words a minute in a class and 
give them instructions for three or four 
months on the operation of the various 
machines to be used. The training on these 
machines, especially on the teleprint, costs 
the company $500 for each trainee. 

None of the ten firms visited used the 
Veeder counting device or any device for 
calculating the amount of work finished. 
Several companies expressed the convinction 
that if an employee was not meeting the re- 
quirements, a physical reason was usually 
responsible; if the difficulty was remedied, 
the employee would always give complete 
satisfaction again. 


Teachers in every community could make 
themselves more valuable if they would get 
in touch with the businessmen in their 
communities and find out their requirements 
and their standards. They should also make 
a survey of the machines used and of the 
skills that are expected of the applicants. 
Finally, they should make personal con- 
tacts in order to become certain that the 
training program they offer meets business 
standards. 
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Training Army Stenographers in Twelve Weeks 


Paul Edward Billeter 


School of Business 
Pasadena Junior College 
Pasadena, California 


A description of a war training program, part of which was described 
in an article in the March, 1943, issue of THE BALANCE SHEET 
by Evelyn Enches of the same school. 


WINNING the war depends on effi- 
cient paper work as well as on an adequately 
equipped and trained fighting force. So 
great is the need for trained personnel in 
stenography that the Southern California 
Sector of the U. S. Army has sent two 
classes to the Pasadena Junior College for 
training in shorthand, typewriting, Army 
correspondence, and filing. 

The first class conducted for the Southern 
California Sector School of Stenography was 
held for ten weeks from August 1, 1942, to 
October 7, 1942; the second class continued 
for twelve weeks from October 26, 1942, to 
January 15, 1943. Into the brief time of ten 
or twelve weeks, more than a year’s work in 
shorthand and typewriting was  stream- 
lined, in addition to Army correspondence 
and filing. 

In order to graduate, satisfactory work in 
both shorthand and typewriting had to be 
maintained. This meant that many men 
who might be good workers in typewriting 
or filing could not measure up to the high 
standards of both shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. For this reason many men were elimin- 
ated before the end of the course. 

The first class of ninety-six persons was 
unscientifically selected. Men were chosen 
by company commanders without regard 
to test data. The study I made of the first 
group began after the first twenty men had 
been eliminated, thus leaving seventy-six 
men whose records were studied. Out of 
this number there were fifty-three graduates. 
Some of the men who were eliminated two 
weeks before the end of the course were 
given filing and typing positions. 

The second class of sixty-seven men was 
selected on the basis of the Army General 
Classification Test (IQ), the Army Clerical 
Aptitude Test, and personal interviews by 
the classification officers of the Division. 
In addition to the two test scores, the 
interest, attitudes, and purposes of each 
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candidate were considered in the selection. 
The second class graduated fifty-three men. 

SUMMARY OF PERSONAL DATA. The median 
age of the first class was twenty-three years; 
the median age of the second class was 
twenty-four years. In the first class the 
range in ages was from nineteen to thirty- 
five years; in the second class the range in 
ages was from 18 to 38 years. Seven men 
of the first group had never finished high 
school (range 9-1 to 12-1); forty-eight of 
the seventy-six men had completed high 
school; eighteen had spent from one semester 
to two and one-half years in college; one 
man was a graduate of the University of 
Vienna with the Juris Doctor degree. There 
was a wide range in educational background. 

In the second class of sixty-seven men, 
fifteen had never finished high school (range 
9-1 to 12-1); six men had formal educa- 
tional experience below the eleventh grade; 
thirty-five men had completed high school; 
fourteen men had spent one semester to 
two years in college; only three men held 
the Bachelor of Science degree. 

In addition to this wide range in educa- 
tional background, another complicating 
factor was the long lapse of time since the 
men had had previous schooling. The median 
number of years that the men had been out of 
school since previous formal schooling was 
five years for both classes. The range in 
years was from 0 to 17 for the first class and 
from 0 to 18 for the second class. In the 
second class one person out of eight had 
been out of school from 10 to 18 years. This 
was a strong factor in the student’s ad- 
justment problem in the early days of the 
school. 

CAPACITY AND APTITUDE OF THE CLASSES. A 
study of data regarding capacity and apti- 
tude will be helpful in evaluating the results 
achieved. In the interpretation of the test 
scores on both the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test and the Army Clerical Aptitude 
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Test, Group I includes scores of 130 to 165, 
or very superior; Group II includes scores 


of from 


110 through 129, or superior; 


Group III includes scores of from 90 to 109, 


or normal. 
of scores: 


The following is a distribution 


ARMY GENERAL CLASSIFICATION TEST 


First Class 
Group I—13 or 
Group II—41 or 
Group I[I—19 or 
Group IV— 4 or 


16.9% 
53.3% 
24.7% 


5.1% 


Total 76 100.0% 


Median Score........ 118 
ere 74 to 146 


Second Class 
Group I— 7or 10.4% 
Group II—39 or 58.2% 
Group III—21 or 31.4% 


Total 67 100.0% 
Median Score........ 115 
rer 93 to 150 


ARMY CLERICAL APTITUDE TEST 


First Class 
Group I—42or 55.3% 
Group II—26 or 34.2% 
Group HI— 8 or 10.5% 


100.0% 


Second Class 
Group I—25 or 37.3% 
Group II—26 or 38.8% 
Group III—16 or 23.9% 





Total 67 





Total 67 100.0% 
Median Score........ 131 Median Score........ 123 
Ey 94to 165 Range......... 98 to 165 


These test data indicate that both classes 
were superior in intelligence. Nearly 70 per- 
cent of both classes were in Groups I and II, 
indicating superior and very superior in- 
telligence. In aptitude, both classes made 
an even better showing. The median of the 
first class was 131, or very superior; the 
median of the second class was 123, or 
superior. Although the first class appears 
better from the test data, it must be re- 
membered that the second class was chosen 
with greater emphasis on the candidates’ 
interest and internal drives. 

CURRICULUM AND THE PLAN OF THE COURSE. 
The curriculum of both classes was the 
same, including shorthand, typewriting, 
Army correspondence, and filing, with 
special application to Army problems. 

The daily schedule of the first class of 
ten weeks was from 8:00 A. m. to 12:00 noon, 
and from 1:30 p. m. to 5:30 p. M. with one 
hour for physical exercise included. This 
program was operated siz days a week. 
The second class of twelve weeks was held 
in the afternoons in order to fit into the 
civilian training program of the College. 
The classes were held from 12:30 Pp. mM. to 
6:00 p.m. for 5 days, and from 7:30 a. mM. to 
1:00 p. M. on Saturdays. The daily schedule 
provided for two periods of shorthand and 
two periods of typewriting, or a total of ap- 
proximately two hours and twenty minutes 
each for shorthand and typewriting. Inte- 
gration of typewriting, Army correspond- 
ence, orders, and filing was accomplished in 
the typewriting periods. 
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METHODS UsED. Weekly conferences were 
held between the teachers and the military 
director on personnel and other problems 
concerning the welfare of the School. When 
suggestions were made to the military 
director regarding any problem, prompt 
action was given. ‘The staff considered 
carefully each student who did unsatis- 
factory work. The policy was to assist the 
student to “make good”; failure to obtain 
a satisfactory response meant the student’s 
withdrawal from the school. The teachers 
had the privilege of working out the inte- 
gration of subjects and topics. The Army 
officers lent whatever was needed in Army 
books, letters, Army regulations, and other 
necessary information. Technical questions 
which arose during the courses were answered 
by specialists at the nearby headquarters. 

By use of the functional method of Gregg 
shorthand, instruction was streamlined so 
that at the end of ten or twelve weeks, many 
students were able to take new material at 
80 or more words a minute. After presenting 
the shorthand theory in the shortest possible 
time, the instructors introduced Army vo- 
cabulary and spelling, phrases, forms, and 
letters at the earliest possible moment. 

Typewriting topics covered the major 
portions of the text that had a bearing on 
the Army stenographer’s job. This meant 
judicious selection of materials and the 
elimination of everything except those 
elements which would be useful on the job. 
The course included the fundamentals of 
typewriting technique and skill, civil letters, 
tabulation, rough drafts, stencil cutting, and 
mimeographing, in addition to Army corre- 
spondence, orders, the composition of Army 
letters and special orders, and filing. 

In typewriting, accuracy in proofreading, 
production under stress, facility in writing 
numbers and symbols, and firm and rhyth- 
mical stroking for carbons and_ stencil 
cutting were the points that were constantly 
emphasized. Most of the work throughout 
the course was produced under timed con- 
ditions. 

For the Army correspondence course I 
developed a manual of problems and forms 
with Army regulations. In working out the 
solutions to the problems each soldier pre- 
pared a manual for his own future reference, 
including Army letters, indorsements, tele- 
grams, general and special orders, circulars, 
and daily information, in addition to com- 
posing letters and orders. 

RESULTS OBTAINED. Criteria for an evalua- 
tion of accomplishment represents the results 
of achievement tests in shorthand and type- 
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writing which were given by the Army at 
the conclusion of the course in both subjects. 
These tests were similar to the old-style civil 
service tests. Daily progress records by the 
teachers also served as a valuable check. 
Final results between the first and the second 
classes in shorthand vary considerably be- 
cause of a difference in testing. With the 
first class, only one Army test was dictated 
for three minutes at a rate of 80 words a 
minute. The second class received dictation 
for three minutes at 60, 80, and 100 words 
a minute with the student transcribing 
whichever tests he chose. The shorthand 
tests were dictated by the instructor, but 
they were supervised by the Army. The 
testing for typewriting by the Army was 
the same for both classes. 

Approximately ten men in each class 
had some previous knowledge of Gregg 
shorthand, and approximately 40 to 45 
per cent of the men knew how to type. Their 
typing ability ranged from almost none to a 
speed of nearly 50 words a minute. 

Definite standards were set up for gradu- 
ation from the School of Stenography. 
The Army ratings were used in both type- 
writing and shorthand. In shorthand the 
skilled rating was given to the men who 
could write 80 or more words a minute with 
at least 95 per cent accuracy in transcription. 
The semi-skilled rating, or the lowest rating 
for a recommendation, was given to men 
who were able to write 60 to 80 words a 
minute with 95 per cent accuracy in tran- 
scription. Typewriting ratings were based 
on ten-minute tests. The skilled rating was 
given to those who could type accurately 
40 words a minute; the semi-skilled rating 
was given to men who could type 27 to 39 
words a minute. The shorthand students 
who wrote less than 60 words a minute 
were termed potential, unless they were 
obviously unfitted for this type of work. 

The results achieved in shorthand and 
typewriting were as follows: 


SHORTHAND 
First Second 
Class Class 
Skilled Rating (80 words or more)...... 19 Q7 
Semi-skilled Rating (60 to 80 words).... 34 18 
Potential Rating (less than 60 words). . . 8 
| Se ee ree ee 53 
TYPEWRITING 
Skilled Rating (40 words or more. Range 
ay el ae a Ripe 39 39 
Semi-skilled Rating (Range 27 to 29 
| SS ee ee ere 14 18 
Potential Rating (21 to 25 words—not 
recommended). .... ; as 4 
WN sees ta eerie wee seach tabard 53 61* 


*Only fifty-three were graduated with diplomas. 
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The median progress for students without 
a previous knowledge of typewriting was 
approximately 35 words a minute in both 
classes. A number of students, however, 
made as high as 50 words a minute in the 
short course. Students with some previous 
experience gained on the average of nearly 
20 words a minute, some increasing their 
speed as much as 40 words. This is con- 
sidered a good average gain when it is 
compared to the average civilian classes, 
since many hours of time scheduled for 
typewriting were concerned with the dis- 
cussion of principles of Army correspondence, 
forms, and filing. 

ANALYSIS OF UNSATISFACTORY WORK IN SHORT- 
HAND. For the discussion of the unsatis- 
factory work in shorthand, the record of 
the second class will be used, since the 
results for both classes were similar. Sixty 
per cent of the students who scored III or 
less on the Army General Classification 
Test (15 out of 24 cases) did poor or unsatis- 
factory work in shorthand. In clerical 
aptitude, 57 per cent of those who scored 120 
and less on the Army Clerical Aptitude Test 
(18 out of 31 cases) did unsatisfactory work. 

Odds are almost two to one against a 
person with an intelligence score of less than 
110 and an aptitude score of less than 120. 
Interest and internal drives accounted for 
exceptions on both sides of these scores. 
Persons with high scores who “washed out” 
were those who had difficulty in muscular 
co-ordination or who lacked certain desirable 
personality traits. 

While there has been no _ systematic 
follow-up to ascertain how the soldiers of 
the two classes are making use of their 
training, sufficient data is on hand to con- 
clude that large numbers of them are mak- 
ing effective use of both shorthand and 
typewriting at sector, battalion, regiment, 
and company headquarters. The need for 
good typists, of course, is far greater than 
the need for shorthand writers. 

In the nearby sector headquarters, three 
soldiers from the last class are serving as 
secretaries to generals; other members of 
the class are serving as secretaries to various 
officers representing the chief of staff. Many 
of these men are located in the adjutant 
general’s office and are taking some dicta- 
tion of letters in addition to typing, filing, 
and writing special orders. Court reporting 
work is being done by three of these soldiers. 
Some of the men are working in various 
offices, such as quartermaster, provost 
marshal, chaplain, and special service. 

(Concluded on page 371) 
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Your First Job 


by 


Mrs. Frances C. Davis 


Head of Commercial Department 
Mexico High School 
Mexico, Maine 


Answer sheets to this article may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Davis at the 


address given above and enclosing 25 cents in cash (not stamps). 


There are also 





available answer sheets to the behavior tests which were published in the Decem- 
ber, 1941, and April and May, 1942, issues of THE BALANCE SHEET. They sell 
for 25 cents each, or 75 cents for the set of three. 


I am submitting the following unit 
in business behavior and procedure in the 
hope that other teachers will find it helpful 
in their classes. My class in office practice 
has already been the “guinea pigs.” I 
find that it makes a solid week of discussion. 

TUESDAY 


700 P.M. You have finished school and 
you are ready to look for work. In looking 
through the “Help Wanted” advertise- 
ments of the evening paper, you find the 
following positions listed. Which position 
will you try for first and why? 

WANTED: Girl for general office work. Only those 

with experience need apply. Apply between the 

hours of nine and five. (Address) 

WANTED: Girl for secretarial position with firm jvst 

starting. Experience not necessary if training is 

thorough and applicant is willing to work for $15 

a week for the first three months. If work is satis- 

factory, advancement promised. Apply in person 


to room 310, Sedgeley Hotel, between the hours of 
nine and noon. 


WANTED: Secretary for president of old-established 
firm. Apply in person Tuesday morning between 
nine and eleven. (Address) 

What preparations will you make to- 
night in regard to applying for the position 
in the morning? 

WEDNESDAY 


7:00 A.M. What do you do this morning 
before going in search of your first position? 
Give details as to dress, breakfast, and 
general attitude. 

9:00 A.M. You are standing outside the 
building in which you are to make your 
first application. Where is your heart— in 
its accustomed place, or in your throat? 
If it’s in your throat, swallow twice and 
let’s go! After talking with the necessary 
people, you are now facing the man for 
whom you hope to work. Do you speak first, 
or do you wait for him to make the opening 
wedge? Outline (a) his probable questions; 
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(b) your answers to these questions; (c) 
his reactions to you as an individual and as 
his prospective assistant; and (d) your at- 
titude toward him. What decision did he 
make and why do you think he decided as 
he did? 

9:45 A.M. If you failed to make the grade, 
we're back to where we started at nine 
o'clock. Do you go to the next place on the 
list, or do you decide to go home to “lick 
your wounds” and wait until tomorrow to 
make your next application? 

6:30 Pp. M. We shall take it for granted that 
you have obtained one of the three posi- 
tions you read about last night. You are to 
report for work next Monday morning at 
8:30. Since this is Wednesday, what are 
you going to do with the next few days? 
We shall assume that you are to work for 
Carl Gordon whose business slogan is “C. 
Gordon for Real Estate.” Prepare a com- 
prehensive list of the things to be covered 
in the days before you go to work. If you 
think hard, you’ll realize that there are any 
number of loose ends to catch up. 


SUNDAY 


7:00 P.M. This is the eve of your debut as 
a full-fledged office employee. Will your 
preparations differ from those of last 
Tuesday night? 


MONDAY 


7:00 A.M. Will your preparations this 
morning be about the same as of every 
working morning? Outline what you will 
do to get ready. Are you wearing the same 
costume that you wore when you applied 
for the position. Why? 

8:25 A.M. You arrive at the office and find 
Mr. Gordon already there. He tells you 
that he ordinarily won’t be coming in much 
before nine, but this morning he wanted to 
be there to get you started right and to 
show you where things are kept. After 
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showing you where to put your wraps and 
giving you a key to your desk, he tells you 
that he will go into his office and let you 
get “acclimated” and will want to dictate 
some letters in about half an hour. How 
will you spend this half hour? 

8:40 A.M. In looking around, you find 
that while the floor is clean and the office is 
in order, the furniture is dusty. Do you 
look around for a dust cloth or for a janitor? 

8:50 A.M. You have a reasonably good 
typewriter in these days of priority, but 
you feel that it needs a ribbon badly. Do 
you tell Mr. Gordon about it? decide to 
buy one yourself and say nothing about it? 
disregard the need and use the poor ribbon? 

8:55 A.M. It’s about time for Mr. Gordon 
to start dictation. Did you bring a notebook 
and pencils, or did you depend on the office 
to have them? Why? 

9:1 A.M. Mr. Gordon is seated at his 
desk. Where should you sit to take dic- 
tation? Should he get up and place a chair 
for you? 

9:08 A.M. About half-way through the 
second letter, your employer gets confused 
and repeats a sentence, changing the way 
he originally dictated it. Do you ask him 
which way he wants it, interrupting him 
now, or do you wait until he has finished 
the letter? Or would you prefer not to 
bother him and try to figure it out for 
yourself? 

9:14 A.M. In answering a letter, Mr. 
Gordon mentions a Mr. Scheimer, but he 
does not spell the name for you. How will 
you learn the correct spelling of that 
particular name? 

9:17 A.M. ‘The telephone rings. It is at 
Mr. Gordon’s elbow, and you would have 
to rise to answer it. Who should answer the 
telephone? 

9:20 A.M. You are back at your desk. In 
transcribing a letter you find that Mr. 
Gordon dictated, ““You will have a choice 
between three houses.” You know he 
should have used “among” instead of 
“between.” Do you correct the error and 
say nothing? ask Mr. Gordon which way 
he wants it? transcribe it as he dictated it? 

10:10 A. M. Mr. Gordon comes out and says 
he is going to the bank and, unless he is de- 
layed, he will be back in thirty minutes. If 
he is not able to return in that time, he 
will call to see if anything important has 


arisen. Do you ask him to which bank he 
is going? 

rt bd . 

10:20 A.M. ‘The telephone rings. It is 


Mrs. Gordon who asks to spez*- with her 
husband. Do you identify yourself as the 
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new secretary? Do you tell her where Mr. 
Gordon is, or do you merely tell her that he 
is out? What tone does your conversation 
take? Remember that this is the first con- 
tact you have had with your employer’s wife. 

10:35 A.M. A man calls on the telephone 
and asks to speak with Mr. Gordon. Do 
you tell him that Mr. Gordon is out? where 
Mr. Gordon is? arrange a time for a return 
call? How can you be sure to tell Mr. 
Gordon of this call upon his return? 

11:00 A.M. Mr. Gordon calls to tell you 
that he won’t return to the office until 
after lunch. Do you go out early for your 
own lunch? 

05 P.M. You have returned from lunch. 
How long is it since you returned? 

1:10 Pp. M. A stationer comes in and starts 
to show you samples of his line of stationery, 
‘arbon paper, typewriter ribbons, and other 
supplies. You explain that you have no 
authority to place an order, but he tells you 
that he just wants to show them to you. 
Mr. Gordon comes in and the salesman 
transfers the sales talk to him. He explains 
that, since Mr. Gordon is in the real estate 
business, it would be good advertising to 
use a noticeable color scheme in his letters. 
For instance, a green typewriter ribbon on 
tan paper. Mr. Gordon says that it would 
be up to you—that he will order 500 sheets 
and envelopes with his letterhead printed 
on whatever color paper you think advis- 
able. He believes that you should know 
more about color combinations than he 
does, and that it will be satisfactory to 
buy a few typewriter ribbons. What color 
paper do you choose? what color letterhead? 
what color typewriter ribbons? 

2:00 Pp. M. Mr. Gordon dictates a sales con- 
tract and several letters. He glibly uses 
several law terms that you have never 
heard of, much less know how to spell. 
Do you ask him how to spell the terms, or 
do you trust to finding them in a dictionary? 

2:30 P.M. Mr. Gordon goes out, telling 
you that he will return to sign the dictated 
material about four o’clock. Do you ask 
him where he is going? 

2:40 P.M. You are typing the contract and 
you aren’t sure just which form you should 
adopt. What decides your course of action? 

3:10 P. M. Your work is all caught up. You 
have your knitting with you because you 
intend to stop at the yarn store after work 
and get some additional directions. Would 
it be permissible to knit for a while in the 
office since you have finished the letters 


and the contract? 
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The telephone rings and Mrs. 


3:45 P. M. 
Gordon, in an agitated voice, asks to speak 


with her husband. You tell her that he is 
out and she interrupts to tell you that it is 
an emergency and you must contact Mr. 
Gordon immediately. She then hangs up. 
What do you do? What can you do? This 
is your first day—you don’t know his bank, 
his lawyer, his clubs, or his friends. All 
you know is that he said he would return 
at four o’clock. 


4:03 p.M. You are still emotionally upset 
by the last fifteen minutes when a woman 
comes in and tells you that her husband has 
recently been hired as an executive in a 
local firm and she is looking for a house to 
rent with an option of buying it if they 
find that his position promises to be per- 
manent. You don’t even know where there 
is a list of available houses; you don’t 
know why Mr. Gordon hasn’t come in as 
he said he would; and you don’t know if 
Mrs. Gordon has contacted her husband. 
Do you ask the client to wait because you 
expect Mr. Gordon any minute? tell her 
it is your first day and she should be seated 
while you try to find a list of available 
property? tell her that you don’t know 
what to do; that you’re almost crazy from 
an unbelievably confusing day, and that 
she’ll have to come back again tomorrow? 

4:40 P. M. Mr. Gordon comes in with a rush, 
goes into his office and closes the door, say- 
ing nothing as he passes your desk. You 
immediately go in and ask him if Mrs. 
Gordon managed to reach him and he says 
“Yes.” Does your sympathy or curiosity 
lead you to ask him what the emergency 
was? 

4:45 P.M. Mr. Gordon signs the letters on 
his desk, but in his agitation or preoccupa- 
tion, he makes a rather noticeable blot. Do 
you rewrite the letter and ask him to sign 
it over again, or do you mail it the way it 


Is? 


4:48 P.M. Your buzzer rings. Do you take 
your pencil and notebook in? It’s just 
twelve minutes to closing time. When you 
go in Mr. Gordon tells you to look up the 
credit rating of Weaver and Banks of 
Aurora, Illinois. Do you know where and 
how to find it? Where? How? 

501P M. The door to Mr. Gordon’s 
office is still closed and he hasn’t as yet 
gone home. Do you go home quietly and 
say nothing? sit patiently and quietly and 
wait for him to come out? go in and ask 


him if he wants you for anything more 
today? 
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6:00 P.M. You get home and find the 
family eating. How many of the following 
things do you do: 


(a) Ask: “Why didn’t you wait for me?” 
(b) Rush your food to catch up with them. 


(c) Say: “I’m too tired to eat. I'll just have a cup 
of coffee.” 


(d) Tell them what a difficult day you had. 
(e) Tell them you had a lovely and interesting day. 


(f) Give them your impressions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon. 


(g) Generally outline the type of work you will be 
doing in your new job. 


(h) Give them a verbatim account of everything 
that happened. 


(i) Ask the family what you should have done to 

help Mrs. Gordon in her emergency. 

(j) Eat your dinner slowly and do a minimum of 

talking. 

6:30 P.M. Your mother is clearing the 
table preparatory to washing the dishes. 
Should you help her, or are you too tired? 

6:45 Pp. M. Your younger brother and sister 
have permission to go to the movies and 
they ask you to go with them. Will you 
go with them? stay home and hope a more 
interesting invitation may come from a 
young man? take your bath and go to bed? 

Do you feel that this has been a typical 
day, a typical first day, or what? Are you 
discouraged already? 
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Giving “The Flavor’ of South America to 
Commercial Geography Students 


Much has been said and Mrs. Dorothy E. Wills 
Connellsville High School 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania 


written about the importance of 
students, especially commercial 
geography students, having an 
understanding and an appreciation of our 
trade with the Central and South American 
nations. Now, more than ever, this subject 
seems vitally important. After the war it 
will be even more important. Our markets, 
which we are building up now, will have to 
be further developed and trade relations 
will have to be more firmly established. 

A great deal of the criticism that we in 
the United States hear from our South 
American neighbors is to the effect that our 
businessmen do not understand the tem- 
perament of the Latin American people. 
The fact that geography is a neglected sub- 
ject in most high schools may be the reason 
for this statement. It is little wonder that 
men who find themselves in positions where 
it is necessary to deal with Southern markets 
know little or nothing about these countries, 
let alone understand the characteristics, the 
habits, and the thinking of the people with 
whom they deal. It is true that commercial 
geography is included in most high school 
commercial curriculums. Certainly, most 
of these courses emphasize the trade and 
the products of Central and South America. 
This emphasis is quite necessary and it 
coincides with our national policy of hemis- 
phere solidarity. 

However, the students should be taught 
more than what is included in a cold, 
factual study concerning how many tons 
of coffee are exported by Brazil, or how 
much beef, mutton, and wool Argentina 
has on hand. There should be a clear con- 
ception of the distinctive personality of 
each country. At the beginning of the com- 
mercial geography course most students 
think of South American as they think of 
Australia. There is little distinction in their 
minds between the people of Ecuador and 
the people of Uruguay. It is a hard task to 
get tenth-grade students to answer a ques- 
tion with the name of a particular South 
American country; the question is always 
answered with “South America.” This is 
usually the case until the personality of each 
country has been clearly brought out. 

For several years we have used an ef- 
fective plan in which an overview of all 
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Latin American countries is 
given. This plan seems to take 
a good deal of time at first, but 
it produces a lasting understand- 
ing and it is therefore efficient and economical 
in the end. 


Fundamental to an understanding of 
commercial geography is a knowledge of 
climate conditions as influenced by latitude, 
topography, winds, and other factors. There- 
fore, our work on South American countries 
really begins in a previous unit when we 
divide the continents into different climatic 
zones and study them. Most textbooks 
deal with the commercial products ex- 
ported from these countries. However, 
before these areas of production are studied, 
a conception of the many and varied occu- 
pations and modes of living in all twenty- 
one countries below the Rio Grande should 
be presented. The students will then ap- 
preciate the internal and the intercountry 
problems which are associated with these 
various commercial activities. Each student 
chooses a single country upon which to do 
extensive reading. There are a number of 
reference books in the classroom, including 
the National Geographic, Reader’s Digest, and 
the American Nation Series pamphlets. In 
addition, numerous newspaper and magazine 
articles, graphs, and charts are available. 
Each student is encouraged to read widely 
and to take notes on all material that is 
related to the country he is studying. The 
usual procedure is to copy everything that is 
read. This practice must be discouraged, 
however, and the teacher should insist that 
only brief notes be made after a paragraph 
has been read. This method emphasizes 
reading for content. 


After the students have had a short time 
of browsing, they should be given a complete 
mimeographed outline, such as the following: 

Student outline to be used as a guide in the study of an 

economic region or a country: 


I. Historical Background. 


II. Physical Features. 

A. Show the exact location on a wall map and 
give the latitude and longitude. What 
position has it in relation to neighboring 
countries and to the continent as a whole? 

B. Point out the topography of the country. 
Name mountains, plains, rivers, lakes, and 
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III. Climate. 
A. Growing season—average temperature and 
climatic region. 
B. Rainfall—amount and when. 
C. Winds—how they affect the country or 
the section on which the report is given. 
IV. Population. 
A. Density— reasons for its density or sparse- 
ness. 
B. Race of people—their origin or history. 
C. Mode of living—how the people have 
adapted themselves to their environment. 
V. Agricultura] Pursuits. 
A. Chief crops—show on map exactly where 
they are grown. 
B. Interesting and important facts concern- 
ing the production or the use of crops. 
C. Importance of crops in national economics. 
VI. Manufactured Products. 
A. Raw materials used. 
B. What is done with the manufactured 
products. 
C. Importance of products in 
economics. 
Minerals. 
A. Where found. 
B. How mined. 
C. Use. 
D. Importance. 


Other Occupational Activities. 

A. Kinds and location in the country 

B. Why are these occupations important? 

C. Are these products used at home or are 
they exported? 

IX. Important Regions or Cities. 

A. Show the location of all sections of the 
country or all cities that should be re- 
membered in connection with various 
activities or with shipping centers. 

B. Spell on the blackboard and pronounce 
correctly all places named. 


X. Facts to be Brought Out That Will Make 
~~ Report More Interesting: 

. How does this country rank as to com- 
mercial importance with other countries 
on the same continent? 

B. Give any reasons you can for the ad- 
vancement or the backwardness of the 
country. 

C. See if you can find statistics about pro- 
duction, exports, or imports to show: 

1. Why the country has increased or 
decreased its activity in a particular 
field during recent years. 

2. Why the trend is up or down. 

D. Arrange to show any of the following 
material to illustrate your report or to 
make it more interesting: moving pictures; 
post cards or mounted pictures; illustra- 
tions in books; samples of material; news- 
paper items to show news of current in- 
terest about the country. 

XJ. Make a list of the books, pamphlets, or other 
material you have used for your report, giving 
the authors and the pages. 


Make a list of 25 good questions to be used in 
class. Also prepare the answers. Submit this 
Yoga for approval before it is used in 
class. 


national 


VII. 


VIII. 


XII. 


This outline lists all the information that 
should be included in the oral report which 
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is the climax of each individual’s research. 
Not all the items in the outline can be found 
for each country. However, even if no in- 
formation is available on a particular 
country, that in itself is a fact worth know- 
ing. We require little information on the 
historical background. Only the big events 
and the most important names are used. 
Since we insist that the correct pronuncia- 
tion of all names be given in the oral report, 
only the outstanding ones are required. 
Facts learned previously in regard to climate 
are recalled, and climatic charts that were 
made earlier in the term are used again by 
each speaker. Rather than simply naming 
a list of agricultural products, each speaker 
must show exactly where the crops named 
are grown and why they are grown in that 
particular region. If there is a scarcity or a 
lack of manufactured products, the reason 
for this condition is discussed. All important 
natural regions, such as the campos or 
llanos, and all cities must not only be pro- 
nounced correctly and the correct location 
given, but they must also be written on the 
blackboard and reasons must be given for 
their importance. 

Special emphasis is made and _ special 
credit is given to statistical material which 
the student can find to interpret the eco- 
nomic importance of countries. The more 
diligent student will produce pictures, en- 
larged maps, or samples of products to make 
his talk more interesting. Special encourage- 
ment is given for the finding and the inter- 
pretation of current news items concerning 
any of the countries. Moving pictures that 
are available are also shown. 

Each student has a responsibility. The 
one who gives the report also prepares a 
list of questions for the class. These ques- 
tions are submitted to the teacher to be 
checked during the report. Students take 
notes and they are permitted to use their 
notes in answering the questions. This 
method serves several purposes. It necessi- 
tates the taking of careful notes by each 
student, it acts as an immediate review, and 
it increases the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual who makes the report. The answers 
are read, corrected, and scored. These scores 
serve as class grades for each student. 

At the end of these series of talks, a sum- 
mary in the form of several general state- 
ments to be discussed is required of each 
student. 

Finally, a test for appreciation of funda- 
mental concepts is given. The results of 
this test are compared with the same test 
used as a pretest. 
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The Mock Trial in Commercial Law 


The mock trial presents an 
opportunity to introduce in- 
teresting and valuable learn- 
ing experiences into the 
course in commercial law. 
The legal trial is a democratic social institu- 
tion, publicly supported and conducted in 
order that justice may be readily available 
to all. As an aspect of contemporary 
American culture, knowledge of its functions 
and procedures contributes to an under- 
standing of the complex, interdependent 
civilization in which we live today. The 
social, economic, political, and cultural con- 
sequences of the trial make its study a 
useful means of teaching some of the most 
important of the rights and responsibilities 
of the citizens of American democracy. The 
learning experiences of the mock trial are 
more real and vivid than are the customary 
methods of lecture, reading, discussion, and 
testing. These experiences may be used 
profitably to supplement the customary 
methods. Such important concepts as due 
process of law, right to trial by a jury of 
one’s peers, jury service, testimony, sub- 
poena, summons, and examination of wit- 
nesses are vitalized for students when the 
trial procedure is made the basis of a dra- 
matic experience in which they can take 
an active part. 

Students often find the mock trial to be 
the most interesting part of their study of 
commercial law. The suspense and drama 
appeal to their desire for action and excite- 
ment. They enjoy the rapidity with which a 
new development or a bit of unexpected 
testimony may change the whole character 
of a trial. Examination and cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses, as well as exchanges be- 
tween attorneys, add zest and humor to the 
scene. Moreover, it is easily possible for all 
the members of a large class to share in the 
interest and reality which are engendered by 
active participation in the mock trial. The 
roles of judge, clerk, detectives, court re- 
porter, bailiff, witnesses, attorneys and as- 
sitants, and jurors will provide parts for 
thirty or more students. 


An important and valuable educational 
outcome of the mock trial is the interest 
that extends to the material or the content 
which is used for the subject matter. A trial 
that involves bailments, for example, 
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motivates all the study of 
bailments. Similarly, trials 
on sales, contracts, negotiable 
instruments, mortgages, or 
torts furnish motivation for 
those units. Interest is also aroused in the 
duties and the functions of the judge, the 
clerk of the court, the prosecuting and defense 
attorneys, and the jurors. 

An excellent opportunity is afforded for 
significant student growth in the ability to 
work co-operatively with others. For best 
results, students should participate in plan- 
ning the mock trial as well as in playing the 
parts. It is desirable that they exercise 
initiative in planning and that each student 
takes some responsibility for the success of 
the undertaking. This results in a better 
trial and in more meaningful learning. The 
quality of the learning experience is likely 
to be much higher when students participate 
actively from the beginning to the end. 

While it is desirable for students to par- 
ticipate extensively in planning the mock 
trial, it is usually necessary that they be 
given some background of experience in 
order that they may comprehend the nature 
of the task that lies before them. It is 
probable that few students will have had 
any prior experience with trials or courts 
other than the knowledge obtained from 
moving pictures or fiction, neither of which 
is apt to present a comprehensive view. 
Hence, the knowledge which students pos- 
sess of trial procedure is likely to be frag- 
mentary. Usually it is not feasible to obtain 
the desired acquaintance by visiting a 
court since a great deal of time is required 
to observe a complete trial. Although text- 
books usually describe the steps in the trial, 
it is difficult for students to understand 
from textbook accounts what actually occurs 
in the courtroom. Some method is needed 
which can assist students to learn trial 
procedures by presenting them clearly, 
vividly, and_ briefly. Such knowledge 
furnishes a sound basis for student partici- 
pation in planning and producing the mock 
trial. 

For several years I have used mimeo- 
graphed copies of a mock trial for the pur- 
pose of acquainting students with courtroom 
procedures. An original script was written 
to include all the essential steps of the trial. 


Raymond Harris, “Hansen vs. Sylvanus,” Tue Batance SuHeet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., Feb- 


ruary, 1942), pp. 248-249. 
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By making each part brief, it was possible 
to make the complete play short enough to 
be presented in one classroom period. Mem- 
bers of the class are chosen for the parts in 
the play a day or two before it is to be pre- 
sented and they are given copies of the play 
to study. No attempt is made to have the 
students memorize the parts; however, they 
are asked to study the script so as to become 
familiar with it. In the presentation of the 
play, the parts are read directly from the 
script and students are urged to read their 
parts as though they were broadcasting a 
radio play. There are enough parts for most 
of the members of an ordinary-sized class; 
the remaining students are asked to form 
the jury. Parts may be assigned by the 
teacher, or students may be allowed to 
nominate and to elect the participants. In 
my classes I have found it more effective to 
elect the students suitable for the various 
parts. Students soon become acquainted 
with the abilities of other members of the 
class, and they are able to exercise sound 
judgment in choosing the participants. 

I have found that the use of the mock trial 
arouses more interest in the subject of trials 
and in developing an understanding of court- 
room procedure. Spirited discussions usually 
follow the completion of the presentation 
and requests for another trial are frequently 
made. ‘There have been several cases in 
which students have been stimulated to 
write original scripts after taking part in 
the trial that I have prepared. Students 
have often asked if they might take a copy 
for further study, and on a number of oc- 
casions, students who were not taking the 
course have heard members of the class 
mention the mock trial and have asked to 
read it. 

After their experiences with the mock 
trial, students appear to have the necessary 
knowledge to take the initiative in planning 
an original mock trial. Once the actual 
procedure of the trial is understood, the 
students have a background of experience to 
which innovations may be related in order 
to produce something new and different. A 
meaningful context is provided for individual 
interests and aptitudes. Without a suitable 
background, students have great difficulty in 
effecting a meaningful organization of their 
experiences in connection with the trial; 
planning lacks coherence and unity; and new 
ideas and suggestions are ineffective because 
they cannot be placed in a significant re- 
lationship to the trial as a whole. 

The character of the planning of the mock 
trial is likely to be better if sufficient time 
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is allowed for it. A week to ten days pro- 
vides enough time for students to plan to- 
gether and to make such alterations and re- 
visions in their plans as seem desirable. 
During this time, interest may be stimulated 
and maintained by devoting two or three 
minutes of each class period to a discussion 
of the progress that is being made. The 
questions and problems which inevitably 
arise may be settled or clarified quickly and 
efficiently. Moreover, everyone in the class 
is kept informed of the course of develop- 
ments, except for plans which should not be 
divulged before the trial. 

In order to provide for maximum student 
growth, members of the class should be 
encouraged to take the initiative in planning 
and in assuming responsibility for it. The 
teacher should take as little active part as 
possible, doing only enough to maintain 
interest and to keep the planning on a prac- 
tical basis. There need be no fear that the 
quality of the mock trial will suffer if the 
teacher does not do most of the planning. 
Students display great ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness in planning an original mock 
trial when they have had sufficient experi- 
ence to provide a meaningful background. 
They give freely of their spare time and the 
quality of their preparation is high. Outside 
sources are frequently consulted. Initiative 
and imagination find abundant opportunity 
for expression in examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses, statements to 
the jury, and introduction of evidence. The 
youthful attorneys make good use of their 
opportunities for introducing drama and 
humor into the simulated courtroom situ- 
ation. Those students who are selected for 
jurors follow the course of the mock trial 
with keen interest, and heated discussions 
often center about the issues which have 
been presented. 

An effective way to begin planning the 
mock trial is to allow the members of the 
class to elect one student to act as prosecut- 
ing attorney. This student should be given 
a day or two to prepare his case and he 
should then be asked to give the details of 
an imaginary violation of the law and to 
accuse someone in the class of having com- 
mitted the violation. The student who is 
accused should be allowed to choose any 
member of the class to act as his defense 
attorney. A judge should be elected and 
each attorney should be allowed to choose 
one or more assistants. Other personnel, 
such as the sheriff, a court reporter, de- 
tectives, policemen, or bailiffs should be 

(Concluded on page 384) 
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A Lesson on Erasing 


The ability to make 
an erasure correctly, 
skillfully, and efficiently 
is an art which must 
not only be taught, but 
which must also be practiced in much the 
same manner as other typing techniques, 
such as setting the marginal stops, center- 
ing, and tabulating. To the average layman 
this may seem to be an insignificant state- 
ment, yet today more than ever it is essen- 
tial that we be economical in the use of 
stationery. The only way that we can be 
more conservative is through erasing when- 
ever an error is made. Naturally, we may 
assume that the average stenographer is 
unable to make a neat erasure unless she 
has been shown how to do it. Therefore, it 
is practically essential for the typewriting 
teacher to spend some time in explaining 
and in demonstrating the correct procedures 
for erasing at the typewriter. 

The exact psychological time for teaching 
erasing is debatable, but it is my opinion 
that erasing should not be demonstrated 
until the students have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the keyboard, as well as experience 
in concentrated word building. The day 
before I am going to show the students how 
to erase I request that they bring to class 
the next day a specific kind of eraser which 
I have found to be most adaptable for eras- 
ing typewritten material. I also like to 
have them bring two sheets of bond paper 
since that is the type of paper used in most 
offices. 

The next day I give the students a brief 
but pertinent explanation of the proper use 
of the eraser and the correct handling of 
the machine so that the eraser crumbs will 
not drop into the type basket. Following 
this discussion, the students are given a 
chance to practice erasing. Each student is 
given a copy of the following exercise to 
work on under my supervision during the 
class period: 
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LET’S LEARN TO ERASE 


The ability to make good 
erasures is really an art that 
requires experience, practice, 
and patience. It is essential 
that we learn how to do it in 
a satisfactory manner, however, because most busi- 
nessmen want their secretaries and stenographers 
to be economical in the use of stationery, especially 
during these times. 

The exercise given below provides the opportunity 
of making various types of erasures on the type- 
writer. ‘The real test is to make an erasure so that 
it cannot be easily detected. See if you can’t be 
proud of your job. I hope you will! 


1. Please pile these books in the library. (Change 
the word pile to file.) 

2. Will you kindly hold these letters for me? 
(Change the word hold to fold.) 

3. His employee is always on time. (Change the 
word employee to employer.) 

4. The men left for the turn. (Change the word 
turn to turf.) 

5. The woman will sew the dresses. (Change the 
word woman to women.) 

6. Do you think you can reach the sun? (Change 
the word sun to son.) 

7. Weare going across the bay by steamer. (Change 
the word bay to sea.) 

8. We may go in the auto. (Change the word auto 
to taxi.) 

9. The timber is to be shipped by rail. (Change the 
word timber to lumber.) 

10. The masses will gather at the city hall. (Change 
the word masses to classes.) 

11. It will only cost you a cent to get our catalogue. 
(Change the word only to not.) 

12. The judges’ decision should be final at all times. 


(Change the word final to fair.) 


Through the use of this exercise the 
students are given the opportunity of making 
many types of erasures in a graded manner. 
First, they start with simple one-letter 
changes at the beginning of words, at the 
end of words, and in the middle of words. 
Following this they are given more difficult 
types of erasures to do, for they are re- 
quired to substitute entire words of the 
same length, to fit in a word that requires 


(Concluded on page 383) 
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The first step in the teaching 
of control accounts is to have the 
students work a project in which 
they keep books for a physician. 
The books kept consist of a co- 
lumnar cash book, which includes 
debit and credit patients receivable columns, 
a general ledger, and a second ledger in 
which is kept a record (account) for each 
patient. (See Illustration I.) The terms 
“controlling account” and “subsidiary 
ledger” are not used; the students are simply 
asked to work the problem and it is explained 
that the totals of the patients receivable col- 
umns are posted to the general ledger, and 
that each individual entry in these two 
columns is also posted to the patients ledger 
to the name of the patient involved. 

After the students balance their trial 
balances, I explain that the balance of the 
patients receivable account in the general 
ledger is equal to the sum of the balances of 
all the patients accounts in the second 
ledger. Then I point out and illustrate that 
this balance of the account in the general 
ledger is always equal to the sum of the 
account balances in the patients ledger; 
that it controls (or acts as a check) on the 
patients ledger. Here the terms “controlling 
account” and “‘subsidiary ledger” are intro- 
duced and explained. The students seem to 
understand better the principle being ex- 
plained because they have already worked 
the problem. 


How | Teach Control Accounts 
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The second step is to have the 
class work some problem which 
they have previously worked, 
using the special journals. This 
time, however, they use only one 
journal —the purchases, sales, 
general, and cash journals combined into 
one columnar journal. (See Illustration IT.) 
This time they have only the accounts re- 
ceivable account in the general ledger and 
all the individual customers’ accounts are 
opened in a separate (subsidiary) ledger. 
(The idea of the combined journal is not 
new to them, for they have previously 
worked problems for a small retail store 
using only one journal.) 

The third step is to work a problem using 
controlling accounts with the separate 
journals with accounts receivable columns in 
the general and cash receipts journals; the 
total of the sales journal is posted to the 
controlling account as well as to Sales. The 
individual entries in the sales journal are, 
of course, posted to the subsidiary ledger. 
The teacher should be careful to explain 
here that with the same total posted to the 
two accounts in the general ledger, the 
equality of debits and credits is maintained, 
and that the posting of the individual en- 
tries to the second ledger does not affect 
the trial balance except in that the entries 
serve as a check on the accuracy of the con- 
trolling account in the general ledger. You 
will note that this calls for a special accounts 
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Office Training to Meet Local Wartime Needs 


In the Adult Extension 
School of the Williamsport 
Technical Institute, the office 
training class is developing 
into a distinctive and essential 
function. This is being done 
with a minimum of equipment. 

This training class necessi- 
tated obtaining and utilizing all available 
office equipment in the school. In canvassing 
school offices and classes, the following 
equipment was obtained: two Monroe cal- 
culators, a Victor adding machine, an R. C. 
Allen adding-listing machine, a Burroughs 
adding-listing machine, two standard carri- 
age typewriters, a long carriage typewriter, 
two Sundstrand machines, a Burroughs 
key-driven calculator, six Comptometers, a 
Burroughs bookkeeping machine, a Dicta- 
phone dictating unit and a transcribing 
unit, and two complete filing units for al- 
phabetic, numeric, geographic, and subject 
filing. 

Since our class is being conducted at 
night, the equipment is borrowed for train- 
ing purposes from the offices and classes 
that function during the day. 

In the initial phases of developing the 
course, a comparative study was made of 
other school practices that pertained to the 
fulfillment of wartime needs. The purpose 
of acquiring information concerning wartime 
demands of office training was to determine 
the main requirements pertaining to ma- 
chine types, the skills, and the operational 
purposes. 

The solution to the problem was definitely 
local. The ultimate obligation, therefore, 
leaned toward local offices of business and 
industry, but the initial obligation un- 
doubtedly pointed directly to those per- 
sons who were interested in office training. 

REASONS FOR DEMAND FOR OFFICE TRAINING. 
When the students enrolled to take this 
course, they listed reasons for wanting the 


opportunity to attend the classes. Their 
reasons were: 

1. To obtain a position. 

2. To refresh their knowledge while 


working. 
3. To develop a higher degree of skill. 


4. To develop a knowledge and an under- 
standing of some new machine. 


In some cases the newly-employed office 
worker who has had neither business train- 
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ing nor experience found it 
necessary to contact an office 
machine company agent to 
give him a highly intensified 
instructional course. This 
“rush” course was necessary 
because the agent was in de- 
mand. In other cases, the 
newly-employed individual was given in- 
structions by the more experienced help, 
thus causing a reduction in office production 
by the experienced workers. This delay 
should not be necessary when training can 
be provided by schools that have the equip- 
ment. 

THE ROTATION PLAN ON AN ALLOTTED-HOUR 
sasis. In developing this office training 
course, a schedule was prepared on a rota- 
tion basis so as to utilize fully the borrowed 
equipment and to provide adequate train- 
ing for twenty-two persons. However, in 
developing this schedule on a rotation basis, 
it was imperative to take into consideration 
the persons who desired to develop training 
in only one skill, the persons who desired to 
refresh their knowledge while working, and 
the persons who desired to develop a 
higher degree of skill. 

First, a uniform rotation schedule was 
developed to provide training for every 
student who desired to complete all units. 
Then, the hours were allotted to provide 
training for the students who desired only 
one phase of work. Whenever these students 
completed their desired training, new stu- 
dents would take their places and continue 
with the complete plan. For example, 
Student No. 2 was interested only in the 
Comptometer, having just applied for a 
position in which she would operate a 
Comptometer at the local aviation plant. 
When she completed the training and was 
hired, a new student entered the class and 
was given folder No. 2. The new student 
continued with the complete units assigned 
to the person who used folder No. 2 before 
him. In this way we were prepared for 
continuous training, since augmenting the 
course was impossible in view of our limited 


equipment. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF JOB SHEETS. ‘To con- 
duct this office training class successfully, 


it was necessary to provide job sheets for 

each of the twenty-two units. In developing 

these job sheets it was important to remem- 
(Concluded on page 373) 
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A Pre-Induction Program for the Army Clerk 


Materials for pre-induction courses in 
business training were made available for 
release on March 15 for school use through 
the co-operative efforts of the Business 
Education Service, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; the Adjutant General’s 
School, Fort Washington, Maryland; and 
the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch 
of the War Department, Washington, D. C. 
An outline of this pre-induction training 
program appeared in the March 15 issue of 
Education for Victory, published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Copies of this publica- 
tion may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. at 5 
cents a copy. 

This pre-induction course is centered 
around the clerical procedures followed in 
a headquarters office and it is designed to 
make young men and young women com- 
petent to serve in clerical military jobs 
which are held by soldiers, members of the 
WAAC, and civilian employees at Army 
posts. 

The materials are for use in various types 
of institutions—high schools, junior colleges, 
colleges, and private business schools. The 
basic materials to be used are those in use 
in the various Adjutant General’s Schools 
throughout the country. These include: 
The Army Clerk (price 75 cents), Instructor’s 
Guide (price $1.00), and a Student’s Kit 
(price to be announced later). All these pub- 
lications are available from The Book Serv- 
ice, The Adjutant General’s School, Fort 
Washington, Maryland. 

While the general content of this pre- 


induction course concerns itself with such 
points as Army organization, regimental 
headquarters organization, Army corre- 
spondence, various types of reports, and 
filing, there are certain business subjects 
that are to be considered desirable back- 
ground training for this work. Such sub- 
jects as bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, filing, and office machines are all 
considered essential for the background 
training of an Army clerk. From the 
suggested materials, the instructor can 
easily develop a ninety-period course de- 
signed to fit a five-period-a-week, eighteen- 
week program. The recommended number 
of periods for each topic appears in the 
Instructor's Guide; these recommendations 
are made as a result of a careful analysis of 
schedules that have been used in Army 
schools. 

In general, it is recommended that if 
the suggested materials are used in a course, 
it should be offered in the last semester of 
the senior year in the high school. The stu- 
dent in college or business school should take 
the course just prior to induction into the 
Army, enlistment in the WAAC, or ob- 
taining civilian employment at an Army 
post. 

The offering of such a course in the busi- 
ness curriculum should not in any way 
detract from the emphasis that is given to 
related subjects, particularly the skill sub- 
jects, such as typewriting, shorthand, book- 
keeping, filing, office machines, and office 
practice. These skills are as basic to the 
training of efficient Army clerks as are 
English and arithmetic. 





Cincinnati 


New York 





MATERIALS FOR PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


It will be observed that the basic prerequisites for pre-induction training for the 
Army clerk consist of a good foundation in somewhat regular business education. The 
same is essentially true for any pre-induction training that may be given to members of 
the WAAC who expect to go into Army clerical work or to members of the WAVES and 


young men who expect to go into clerical work in the Navy. 


Now is the time to plan your pre-induction programs for next fall. 
opportunity to suggest materials for a pre-induction program of a clerical nature. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


We invite an 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Commercial Contests — Spring, 1943 





State 


Idaho 


Indiana 


lowa 





Contest 
Sponsored 
By 


| Idaho High 


School Commer- | 
cial Association | 


Central Normal 
College, Danville 


Jowa High 
School Commer- 
cial Contest As- 


| sociation 


Kansas 


New Mexico 


Kansas State 
Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia 


New Mexico | 
Highlands 
University, 


| Las Vegas 


Ohio 


Ohio State | 


| Department of 


Pennsylvania 


Virginia 


West Virginia 


Education, 
Columbus 


State Teachers 
College, 
Bloomsburg 


| Mary Washing- 


| 
| 
ton College, 
Fredericksburg — | 


Bluefield State 
Teachers College, 


Bluefield 


None 


Ss 
| None 


None 


District | State 
Contests Contests 
When Held | When Held | 


Contest 
Manager 


None April 26-30 E. F. Grider, 
331 Sonna Building, 


Boise 


March 10 
April 15 


Mrs. Blanche Wean, 
Central Normal College, 
Danville 


None April 19-23 | Ralph E. Aanestad, 
High School, 


Newton 


None April 22-24 Dr. H. FE. Schrammel, 
Kansas State 
Teachers College, 


Emporia 


None April 10 Vernon V. Payne, 


New Mexico Highlands 


University, Las Vegas 


None April 30 | Dr. Ray G. Wood, 
| State Department of 
Education, State Office 


Building, Columbus 


May | William C. Forney, 
Director, Department 
| of Business Education, 

| Bloomsburg 


None April 14.15 Elizabeth Cagney, 
Mary Washington 
College, 


Fredericksburg 


April 30 
May 1 


Theodore Mahaffey, 
Bluefield State 
Teachers College, 


Bluefield 


Subjects 
Included 


Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 


| 


Shorthand 


| Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 


| Shorthand 


Stenographic 


Ability 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Com’! Law 
Industrial 
Geography 
Junior Busines 
Training 
Business 
Arithmetic 
Spelling 


t 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 


_— 


Bookkeeping 


Bookkeeping 


| Typewriting 
| Shorthand 


Com’! Law 
Business 
Arithmetic 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Business 
Arithmetic 
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Type of Contest 


Annual Artistic Typing 


| Date of Contest 


| May 1 


Contest Sponsored by 
Julius Nelson, 
1725 Riggs Avenue, 
| Baltimore, Maryland 


Subjects 
All divisions of artistic 


typing: portraits, 
scenes, borders, etc. 


tH Halance Chel 

















Type of Contest Date of Contest Contest Sponsored by Subjects 
National Catholic Typing Every-Pupil, Rev. Matthew Pekari, Typewriting 
Contest | March 11; St. Joseph’s College amd Military 

| Individual-Pupil, Academy, Hays, Kansas 
Nation-Wide Every-Pupil April 8 Dr. H. E. Schrammel, Bookkeeping 
Scholarship Contest Kansas State Teachers College, Typewriting 
Emporia, Kansas Business Arithmetic 
General Business 





World-Wide Typing Contest 


May 19 
(Artistic Division) 





J. Bryce Sardiga, 
c/o Mrs. Mamie Sardiga, 
Buckner, Illinois 


All divisions of artistic 
typing 








What Business Teachers Can Do for the 


By the time this issue of THe BALANCE 
SHEET is in the mail, the U. S. Office of 
Education and the War Department will 
have made known their wishes in regard 
to pre-inductive training for Army clerical 
work. The need for this training is made 
vivid by the following quotations from a 
letter received from a former business teacher 
who is now helping to train and retrain boys 
for Army clerical occupations: 

“We have about sixty men from several 
different sections of the country and several 
different occupations. Most of them have 
had some typing instruction, but the main 
difficulty is in the teaching of numbers. They 
don’t even know that the typewriter has a 
top row of keys. I hope that the boys who 
come into Army work in the next few 
months will have learned to use the top row 
of the keyboard, or at least will have it 
explained to them. 

“T wish I had time to go into the physical 
arrangements, but it is sufficient to say that 
our machines range from the No. 10 Royal 
and No. 5 Underwood to the Noiseless 
Remington. Regardless of the models,. the 
hig job is getting men to use the top row of 
keys and to know something about the parts 
of the machine. 

“In shorthand we divide the boys into 
two main groups: the advanced group con- 
sisting of those who will use shorthand every 
day and who need brushing up on Army 


Army 


terms and Army dictation; and the be- 
ginning group, consisting of those who have 
had no shorthand and who are learning 
from scratch. With this second group, all 
we can expect to do in eight weeks is to 
lay a foundation on which they can build 
through personal study. Part of this latter 
group are now able to take some dictation, 
for they have had some instruction in short- 
hand several years ago. It is encouraging to 
see what they can do after just one week of 
organized refresher training. 

“Shorthand writers are as scarce as hen’s 
teeth. This is a slangy expression for a 
former school teacher, but if the boys only 
knew that they are badly needed and that 
their opportunities would be increased 100 
per cent if they had at least six months of 
training in school, our job would be easier. 
These are not altogether my observations, 
but they are also the observations of re- 
sponsible officers who work here in the 
classification office. I regret that I cannot 
quote a statement of the officer who is 
director of this office. If I could, it would 
serve to emphasize the truth of what I am 
saying. 

“If the business teachers in civilian schools 
would stress this kind of training, our work 
here would be easier and shorter. Time is the 
important element today, and time is very 
short. The quicker we get to the hub of all 
the mess, the quicker our boys will be home.” 





Cincinnati 





Chicago 


SPECIAL TYPING BOOKS FOR WARTIME EMPHASIS 


For special typing books for speed-up, brush-up, and intensive training, we urge you to consider the following typing supplements: 


Advanced Speed Typing—56 cents 

Classified Typewriting Drills—40 cents 
Tabulation Exercises in Typewriting—32 cents 
Army and Navy Correspondence —32 cents 


Prices given are subject to school discount; postage charges are additional. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 


Dallas New York 








April, 1943 
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PRE-INDUCTION 


On page 357 is a news item relating to the new pre-induction 
course for The Army Clerk. Pre-induction courses are being 
encouraged for boys and girls who expect to go into the Army, 
Navy, WAACS, WAVES, and SPARS. Pre-induction for The 
Army Clerk is particularly of interest to business teachers. The 
agencies that have prepared the course of study for The Army 
Clerk recognize that the prerequisites for training in this field, 
before studying the specialized Army materials, include book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting, filing, office machines, and office 
practice, as well as business arithmetic and business English. 
In most cases, these must be of an intensive nature. The following 
are basic materials that are recommended: 


20th Century Typewriting, One-Year Course 
Army and Navy Correspondence 

20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Record Keeping for Everyone 

Secretarial Office Practice 

Projects in Clerical Training 

Business Filing 

Applied Business Arithmetic 

Workbook in Business Arithmetic 
Workbook for Business English 

Word Studies 

Office Machines Course 


As proof of the fact that 20th Century Typewriting provides 
the kind of basic skills that are needed in Army and Navy classes, 
this book is already being used in numerous Army and Navy 
classes throughout the United States, and is therefore obviously 
suitable for basic pre-induction training in typewriting. 
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Specialists in Business and Economic Education 
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PRAINING 





There are no mysterious requirements for civil service jobs 

ES Fl LI N G for office clerks, typists, stenographers, and secretaries. The basic 

FT| AGNEW | requirements in these jobs are essentially the same as those in 

business. The important skill and subject matter backgrounds 

3 include typewriting, shorthand, business English, business arith- 

' metic, filing, office practice, and office machines. The following 
particular books are recommended for intensive preparation: 


Intensive Clerical and Civil Service Training 
Shorthand Dictation Studies 

Secretarial Office Practice 

Business Filing 

20th Century Typewriting 

Advanced Speed Typing 

Classified Typewriting Drills 

Tabulation Exercises in Typewriting 
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Stenographer’s Reference Manual 

Workbook for Business English 

Word Studies 

Army and Navy Correspondence (for civil service jobs in Army and Navy 
establishments) 

Applied Business Arithmetic 

Workbook in Business Arithmetic 

Office Machines Course 


WAR INDUSTRY 


The materials above are also recommended for special civilian 


war industry training. The following additional materials of a 
nonsecretarial nature are recommended: 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Principles of Cost Accounting 

Projects in Clerical Training 

Applied Business Arithmetic 

Workbook in Business Arithmetic 


N PUBLISHING CO. 


CINCINNATI 
\ 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








... Program... 


Forty-sixth Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Hotel Commodore — New York City 
April 21, 22, 23, 24, 1943 


In the interests of war economy 
the forty-sixth annual convention 
of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association will be held this 
year in conjunction with the spring 
convention of the Commercial 
“ducation Association of New 
York City and Vicinity. The con- 
vention will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on 
April 21, 22, 23, and 24. 

“Wartime Problems in Business 
Education” will be the central 
theme which will be developed in 
the general and the sectional meet- 
ings. The problems to be con- 
sidered will relate to these two 
main topics: ““Wartime Problems of Man- 
agement and Adjustment” and “Wartime 
Problems of Classroom Procedure.” The 
convention program and activities will be 
of interest to teachers in all branches of 
business education. It is planned to touch 
upon problems of the public, the private, 
and the parochial schools on the secondary 
and the collegiate levels. 

The officers and members of the Executive 
Board of the Association are as follows: 
president, Clinton A. Reed, chief, Bureau of 
Business Education, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, New York; vice- 
president, Mary Stuart, formerly of Brighton 
High School, Boston, Massachusetts, now in 
WAVES; secretary, Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, director of business education, Board 
of Education, Newark, New Jersey; treas- 
urer, P. M. Heiges, Central Commercial and 
Technical High School, Newark, New Jersey. 
Executive Board members: Conrad J. 
Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, New York; Sanford Fisher, The 
Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts; Noel 
P. Laird, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Paul M. Boynton, 
state supervisor of business education, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Jay W. Miller, 
principal, Goldey College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Sadie L. Ziegler (ex-officio), secretary, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey; year- 
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Clinton A. Reed 


book editor, Rufus Stickney, Bos- 
ton Clerical School, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

The following is the detailed 
program for the convention: 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 


9:00 A. M. 
Visits to schools, stores, and business 
offices (arrange at registration desk) 
2:00 Pp. M. 
Arrangement of exhibits 
2:00 P. M. 
Meeting of Executive Board 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 22 


9:00 A. M. 
Visits to schools, stores, and business 
offices (arrange at registration desk) 
10:00 A. M. 
Registration of members 
Sale of banquet tickets (registration desk) 
11:00 A. M. 
Official tour of exhibits by the Executive Board and 
chairmen of local committees 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 22 


1:30 Pp. M.-3:00 P. M. 

Demonstrations of repair work on typewriters and 
office machines at exhibitors’ booths 

3:00 P. M. 

Opening Meeting 

3:10 P. M. 

The President’s Message—Clinton A. Reed, chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, New York 

3:20 P. M. 

War-Time Problems of Business Education from the 
Viewpoint of: 

(a) The Principal of a Large City High School— 
William L. Moore, principal, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

3:40 P. M. 

(b) The Principal of a Large Private Business 
School—Dr. William Cope, president, 
Drake Business College, Newark, New 
Jersey 

4:00 P. M. 
(c) An Employer of a Large Force of Office 

Workers—Lydia G. Giberson, M. D., 

Medical Division, Metropolitan Life In- 

surance Company, New York City 
4:20 P. M. 
(d) A Representative of a Large War Industry— 
L. W. Mosher, General Office Accounting 
Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York 


TH Jalance Sheel 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 22 


7:00 P. M. 

Dinner (informal) 

Music 

Toastmaster: Clinton A. Reed, president, Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association 

Address—‘‘Business Education Essential to Victory” 
—Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Reception and Dance 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 23 
Sectional Meetings 
Problems of Curriculum Readjustment 


10:00 a. M.-12:00 Mo. 

Under the direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, secretary, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Chairman: Charles W. Hamilton, assistant in second- 
ary education, New Jersey Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey; Assistant Chair- 
man: J. Goodner Gill, vice-president, Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 

“The Business Educator’s Immediate Job in the War 
Emergency”—Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 

“The People Speak as to Wartime Business Curric- 
ula”—Alexander S$. Massell, principal, Central 
Commercial High School, New York City 

“Preparation for Government Service and Placement 
Problems”—Dr. Earl G. Strong, special agent, 
Research in Business Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

General Discussion 


| Problems of Personnel Adjustment 


10:00 A. M.-12:00 Mo. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

Chairman: Mrs. Margaret L. Radoff, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland; Assistant Chairman: 
Dr. Anson B. Barber, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia 

“Problems of Personnel Adjustment from the Junior 
College Point of View’—Marsdon A. Sherman, 
Staples High School, Westport, Connecticut 

“Problems of Personnel Adjustment from the Uni- 
versity Point of View’—Professor Cecil Puckett, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

“Problems of Personnel Adjustment from the Point 
of View of the Director’—Clarissa Hills, director 
of business education, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

General Discussion 


Problems of Student Mental and Emotional 
Stabilization 


10:00 a. M.-12:00 M. 
Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 
Chairman: John M. Loughran, principal, Christopher 
Columbus High School, New York City; Assistant 
Chairman: Mrs. Charlotte Deegan Chickering, 
. Jamaica High School, New York City 
| “Problems of Student Mental and Emotional Sta- 
bilization”—Katherine Reif, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 
“Emotional Stability of Students in Wartime’’—Dr. 
Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 
“Adolescence in Wartime’—Dr. Morris Krugman, 
Bureau of Child Guidance, New York City 
General Discussion 


April, 1943 


Problems of Supplies, Equipment, and 
Maintenance 


10:00 a. M.-12:00 M. 
Under the direction of Dr. Noel P. Laird, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Chairman: Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Baltimore, Maryland; Assistant 
Chairman: Louis A. Rice, principal, The Packard 
School, New York City 

“Keeping the Schools Going During the War’—Dr. 
Harvey A. Smith, superintendent of schools, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

“Supplies and Equipment Adjustments for Wartime 
Economy’’—John G. Kirk, director of commercial 
education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Problems of Wartime Supplies’—-Thomas May 
Peirce, president, Peirce School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

General Discussion 


Problems Involving Contacts with Federal 
Government 


10:00 A. M.-12:00 Mo. 

Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, state su- 
pervisor of business education, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut 

Chairman: Walter E. Leidner, High School of Com- 
merce, Boston, Massachusetts; Assistant Chairman: 
Frank Piazza, principal, Bridgeport Evening High 
School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

“Education and the Federal Government’—B. 
Frank Kyker, chief of Business Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“In-Service ‘Training Programs in the Federal 
Government”—Paul A. Carlson, principal training 
specialist, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Pre-Induction Training in Business Education”— 
Professor F. G. Nichols, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

General Discussion 


Problems Involving Standards 


10:00 A. M.-12:00 M. 

Under the direction of Sanford Fisher, The Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Mrs. Agnes Seavey, director, Maine School 
of Commerce, Auburn, Maine; Assistant Chairman: 
Orton E. Beach, director, Greenfield Commercial 
School, Greenfield, Massachusetts 

“Shall Standards in Business Training Within the 
High School be Deferred for the Duration?’— 
Charles Bleiler, assistant principal, Everett High 
School, Everett, Massachusetts 

“The Effect of the War on Standards in Business” — 
J. S. Wiltse, assistant general office manager, 
Johns-Manville Company, New York City 

“On the High School Training Level, What Minimum 
Standards in Technical Skills Are Essential to 
Wartime Efficiency?”—Mrs. Cora M. Barry, di- 
rector of personnel department, The Fisher School, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

General Discussion 


Problems of Intensified Secretarial Training in 
Private Business Schools 
10:00 a. M.-12:00 M. * 
Under the direction of Jay W. Miller, principal, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware 
Chairman: Clark F. Murdough, president, Edgewood 
Secretarial School, Edgewood, Rhode Island; As- 
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sistant Chairman: F. C. Walter, manager, Drake 

College, Newark, New Jersey 

“The Intensification of Refresher Training in Govern- 
ment Offices’ —Earl] P. Strong, special agent, Re- 
search in Business Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Gearing Secretarial Office Practice to War Condi- 
tions’ —George R. Harrington, associate director, 
Peirce School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“The Who and How Elements of Accelerated Train- 
ing’—Dr. Dorothy C. Finkelhor, dean, Business 
Training College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

General Discussion 


Problems Concerning Brilliant and 
Retarded Pupils 


10:00 a. M.—12:00 Mo. 

Under the direction of Mary Stuart, formerly of 
Brighton High School, Boston, Massachusetts, 
now in WAVES 

Chairman: Catherine F. Nulty, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont; Assistant Chairman: 
Margaret Creedon, Brighton High School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

“Wartime Problems Concerning the Employment of 
Brilliant and Retarded Commercial Pupils’— 
William H. Evans, secretary-treasurer, National 
Office Management Association, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

“Wartime Problems Concerning the Brilliant and 
Retarded Commercial High School Pupils’—Dr. 
Frederick J. Gillis, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Wartime Problems Concerning the Brilliant and 
Retarded Commercial Pupils in Trade and In- 
dustrial Schools’—Mrs. Maude G. Woods, state 
co-ordinator of trade and industrial education, 
Tampa, Florida 

General Discussion 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 23 
Sectional Meetings 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of Short- 
hand, Including Transcript and English 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Dr. James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, New York City 

Chairman: Mrs. Helen McConnell, Christopher Co- 
lumbus High School, New York City; Assistant 
Chairman: Kaiser Gordon, Wadleigh High School, 
New York City 

“An Intensified Course in Typewriting for Officers 
of the Women’s Reserve U. S. N. R.”—Lieuten- 
ant M. Helen Dobbie, U. S. N. R., Milledgeville, 
Georgia 

“Wartime Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Stenography’—Dr. Marion M. Lamb, Pentagon 
Building, Arlington, Virginia 

“Wartime Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Shorthand from the Point of View of the Secondary 
Schools”—Marie M. Arnold, Eastern District 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 

General Discussion 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Typewriting 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Chairman: Mrs. Gladys G. Miller, Southern High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland; Assistant Chairman: 
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Erwin M. Keithley, South Division High School, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

“Problems Concerning the Teaching of Typewriting” 
—Professor D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

“Typewriting Instruction of a Wartime Schedule”— 
L. Lee Lindley, Hampstead High School, Hamp- 
stead, Maryland 

“Wartime Problems in Typewriting’—Edith J. 
Tuchman, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

General Discussion 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping, Including Arithmetic 
and Penmanship 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Jay W. Miller, principal, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware 

Chairman: Dr. Harold B. Buckley, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Assistant 
Chairman: David R. Reese, Wilmington High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware 

“The Effect of War on Bookkeeping Instruction”— 
Dr. J. Frank Dame, head of department of busi- 
ness education, District of Columbia Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

“The Place of Clerical Training in the Victory 
Program’—Simon M. Hunn, Bartram High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Improved Techniques in Teaching Bookkeeping as 
an Aid to Placement’”—Harold F. Hudson, 
director of personnel service, Beacom College, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

General Discussion 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Distributive Education, Including 
Salesmanship and Advertising 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 
Under the direction of Dr. Noel P. Laird, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Chairman: James A. Dorsey, supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, State of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Assistant Chairman: Edward J. 
Rowse, commercial co-ordinator, Boston Public 
Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Keeping Up with Distributive Changes in a War- 
time Economy”—Dr. Franklin R. Cawl, director 
of research and sales promotion, The Farm Journal 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“An Appraisal of Distributive Education in the 
Post-War Period’—Dr. J. Russell Doubman, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

“Problems Concerning the Teaching of Distributive 
Education”—Dr. Norris A. Brisco, dean, School 
of Retailing, New York University, New York 
City 

General Discussion 
Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Social Sciences, Including Law, Eco- 

nomics, and Business Organization 

2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Rufus Stickney, Boston 
Clerical School, Roxbury, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Professor George M. York, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New York; 


Assistant Chairman: Paul Turse, Peekskill High 
School, Peekskill, New York 
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“Wartime Problems in Personnel Relations’ —Pro- 
fessor S. J. Lukens, director, Schoo! of Business 
and Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

“How Social Security Affects Twenty-two Million 

Americans”—Dr. R. Robert Rosenberg, C. P. A., 

| New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, 

New Jersey 

“The Influence of the War on Commercial Law as 
Reflected Through O. P. A. Price Regulations and 
Rent Control”’—John J. Sexton, Saratoga Springs 
High School, Saratoga Springs, New York 

General Discussion 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of Basic 
Training Subjects, Including Junior Business 
Training and Consumer Business Education 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, state super- 
visor of business education, Hartford, Connecticut 

Chairman: William E. Smith, Utica Free Academy, 
Utica, New York; Assistant Chairman: Lawrence 
King, Windham High School, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut 

“Continued Problems in Business Arithmetic’”— 
Harold Cowan, Dedham High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts 

“Consumer Business Education”—Marshal A. Mott, 
state organization officer, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Hartford, Connecticut 

“Basic Training for Business in English and Mathe- 
matics”—Dr. Marion Bills, personnel director of 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut 

General Discussion 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Office Machines and Filing 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Mary Stuart, formerly of 
Brighton High School, Boston, Massachusetts, 
now in WAVES 

Chairman: Katherine W. Ross, Boston Clerical 
School, Roxbury, Massachusetts; Assistant Chair- 
man: Ethel Luella Bearss, West High School, 
Rochester, New York 

“Telegraph Careers for Girls’—Mrs. Sara Sparks, 
director of personal service and customer-employee 
relations, Western Union Company, New York 
City 

“English Emphasis for the Office Practice Classes” — 
Dr. Dorothy M. Lyons, Brighton High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Wartime Problems in the Calculating Machine 
Classes’—M. Gertrude Roughsedge, Medford 
High School, Medford, Massachusetts 

General Discussion 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of Office 
Training, Including Clerical Practice, 
Personality, and Office Procedure 


2:00 p. m.—4:00 P. M. 
Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High Sdhool, Brooklyn, New York 
Chairman: Wallace Bowman, Albert Leonard High 
School, New Rochelle, New York; Assistant Chair- 
man: Edward H. Goldstein, Forest Park High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland 
“Problems Concerning the Teaching of Office 
Training: Personality’—Helen E. Baker, Social 
| Security Board, Training Division, Arlington 
{ Building, Washington, D. C. 
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“Problems Concerning the Teaching of Office Train- 
ing: Clerical Practice’—Nathan Baltor, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Speaker and Subject to be Announced 


Problems of Intensified Clerical Training 
in Private Business Schools 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 


Under the direction of Sadie L. Zeigler, secretary, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Chairman: A. Raymond Jackson, vice-president, 
Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware; Assistant 
Chairman: Jenifer M. Hoyt, director, Washington 
School for Secretaries, New York City 

The Content and Length of the Clerical Course for 
the War Effort’—W. Raymond Thorne, director 


“ 


of Division of Business Administration, Peirce 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
“Presentation of Subject Matter in Intensified 


Clerical Training”—Olga Helen Christie, Drake 
Business College, Jamaica, New York 

“What Effect Will the Short Clerical Course Have on 
the Regular Business and Shorthand Depart- 
ments?”—John F. Robinson, staff secretary, 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 


Problems Affecting Private Business 
School Management 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Sanford Fisher, The Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman: George Hocker, director, Bard-Avon 
School, Baltimore, Maryland; Assistant Chairman: 
Donald Post, director, Post College, Waterbury 
Connecticut 

“Wartime Trends in Business School Advertising” — 
Dean W. Geer, president, Dean W. Geer Company, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

“New Problems Resulting from the War’’—Charles 
R. McCann, director, McCann School of Business, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

“The Business School at the Crossroads’ —George A. 
Spaulding, director, Bryant and Stratton Business 
Institute, Buffalo, New York 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 24 


9:45 A. M. 

General Meeting : 

Chairman: Mary Stuart, vice-president of E. C. T. A., 
formerly of Brighton High School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, now in WAVES 

“Today—The War—Everybody’s Business’”—Lieu- 
tenant Richard M. Kelly, U. S. N. R., Public Re- 
lations Officer, Third Naval District, New York 
City 

10:30 A. M. 

“Tomorrow—After the War—Everybody’s Business” 
—Colonel M. Thomas Tchou, former secretary to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 

11:00 A. M. 

Business Meeting : 

Election of Officers and Members of Executive Board 

Drawing of Prizes 


Private School Luncheon 


A fellowship luncheon for private school 
executives, teachers, and guests will be 
held on Friday, April 23, at 12:30 p.m. Dr. 
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Jay W. Miller, principal of Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, will preside. Dr. 
J. S. Noffsinger, chairman of the executive 
committee of the War Emergency Council of 
Private Business Schools, will speak on the 
subject, “The Functions of the War Emer- 
gency Council.” Professor D. D. Lessen- 
berry of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will also speak. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Convention Dinner 


Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity will hold a 
dinner in connection with the meeting of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. The dinner will be given at the Mid- 
ston Club, 22 East 38 Street, New York 
City, on April 23 at 6:30 p. mM. Professor 
D. D. Lessenberry of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will 
be the speaker. All members of the fraternity 
are requested to attend, and they may in- 
vite guests. 

The price of the dinner will be $1.75 for 
each person. Reservations should be sent 
to Edward Thomas, 20 Willow Drive, Port 
Washington, Long Island, New York. 


Summer Meeting of N. E. A. Is Cancelled 


The following decision regarding the 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which was to have been held in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, from June 25 to 
June 29, has just been released by the 
Executive Committee of the Association: 

“The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association, being fully 
conscious of our country’s problem of 
transportation during this critical war 
period and being desirous of co-operating 
in every way with our Government, has 
cancelled the regular summer convention 
of the Association. 

“As it is necessary for the Association 
to organize for the greatest possible service 
in the war effort and to plan ways in which 
education can best contribute to the peace 
that follows, a meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly will be held at Indianapolis 
the latter part of June. At this meeting 
the regular business of the Association will 
also be transacted.” 

The meeting of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the N. E. A. was to be 
held in Indianapolis on June 25 and 26. 








New York 


Cincinnati 





A Mew wctir14e-1943 
BUSINESS FILING 


BASSETT—AGNEW 





BUSINESS FILING is a new outfit consisting of a textbook and a practice outfit. 
The textbook discusses indexing rules and filing systems; the practice outfit pro- 
vides practice in card and correspondence filing. 


The course is arranged for twenty, thirty, or forty class periods. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Dr. Seay Elected Headmaster 
Dr. Joseph W. Seay 


has been elected head- 
master of The Penning- 
ton School, Pennington, 
New Jersey. He will 
take over his new duties 
at the close of the cur- 
rent school year.  In- 
stallation ceremonies will 
be held in connection 
with the school’s com- 
mencement exercises on 
June 8. 

For the past seven- 
teen years Dr. Seay has 
been director of admis- 
sions at Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. He obtained his 
education at Bethel College, McKenzie, 
Tennessee; Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky; The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; and 
Webster University, Atlanta, Georgia. Be- 
fore going to Trenton, Dr. Seay served as 
vice-principal of the high school at Harrods- 
burg, Kentucky; as commercial and voca- 
tional guidance adviser of the associated 
schools of Wheaton, Minnesota; as treasurer 
of the Lincoln Memorial University, Har- 
rogate, Tennessee; as commercial super- 
visor of the public schools of Plainview, 
Minnesota; and as president of the National 
Business University, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The retiring headmaster is Dr. Francis 
Harvey Green. By action of the trustees of 
The Pennington School, he will retain the 
title of headmaster emeritus. Dr. Green 
will devote his time to writing, lecturing, and 
traveling. 


Dr. Jos. W. Seay 


* e & 
Teaching with Temporary Certificate 


In order to meet the problem of the short- 
age of business teachers, many states have 
found it advisable to issue temporary teach- 
ing certificates. It was announced recently 
that Barbara Hankison was issued such a 
certificate and is teaching commercial sub- 
jects in the high school at Union Furnace, 
Ohio. 

Miss Hankison graduated from the high 
school at Union Furnace. She immediately 
enrolled at Ohio University, Athens, where 
she majored in secretarial studies. She 
carried a heavy schedule of work and, after 
two years, returned to the high school from 
which she graduated to take charge of the 
commercial department. She is teaching 
bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand. 


April, 1943 


Rating Chart .for College Students 


Marjorie Fitch, associate professor of 
business education, Moravian College for 
Women, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has de- 
vised a rating chart for evaluating students’ 
personality, work habits, and future em- 
ployability. The chart is illustrated below. 

The chart is designed as a source of 
motivation in discussing with each student 
his special weaknesses and needs for im- 
provement. The chart also has value as a 
record for the person in charge of placement. 
In the middle of the second year each stu- 
dent has such a chart filled in by at least five 
instructors, not all of whom are in the busi- 
ness department. These individual charts 
are given to the professor of secretarial 
practice who prepares composite charts 
which serve as the basis for student inter- 
views. The composite charts are made by 
drawing with ink or a pencil of another color 
from one check mark to another on the 
master chart to indicate each individual 
rating. Thus, the students may see the 
general picture without knowing what rating 
they were given by any instructor. 

Three definite advantages of using the 
charts have been reported by Miss Fitch. 
These advantages are: (1) They provide 
motivation in student counseling; (2) they 
provide a permanent record for placement 
purposes; and (3) they provide a comparison 
of instructors’ ratings with the ratings of 
office workers. 
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PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 


GOODFELLOW AND KAHN 


trains students specifically for an important clerical responsibility in any type 
of business—that of handling and recording business transactions. The six 
projects as listed below cover a wide variety of activities involving clerical 
duties. This new book is an illustrated textbook-workbook combined. 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an entirely new type of material that | 





1. Retail Dairy Business 4. Industrial Insurance Agent 
2. Grocery Business 5. Filling Station 
3. Varnish Manufacturer 6. Wholesale Bakery 











The forms and the records used in this new textbook-workbook are based on 
the actual forms and records of firms, most of them nationally known. The 
businesses represented are those with which the students come in contact 


almost daily; in fact, many high school students do part-time work in businesses 
of these types. 


The projects provide for a full semester’s work. The average time required 
for the completion of each of the six projects is approximately three weeks. 
Some of the clerical duties covered in the projects include taking stock, pre- 
paring daily and periodic summary sheets for salesmen, preparing reports 
of past-due accounts with customers, handling complaints and making ad- 
justments, and figuring commissions. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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* %* %*® Business Teachers in Armed Service * * x 


Rateu Asmus, High School, Maumee, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 

Russet. Baker, Chamberlain Vocational School, 
Washington, D. C.—U. S. Army 

F. P. Baumann, Jr., Senior High School, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana—U. S. Army 

Artuur R. Bawn, Haverford Township High School, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Witmer Bennett, Langley Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C.—U. S. Navy 

Grace BorGerpinG, High School, Crafton, Pennsyl- 
vania—WAVES 

Joun Pump Bromiey, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California—U. S, Navy 

W. A. Brooks, High School, Sanger, Texas—U. S. 
Army 

Frep Burris, William Penn High School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

Louis Caputi, High School, Ramsey, New Jersey— 
U. S. Navy 

Dovucias A. CHANDLER, High School, Watertown, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Navy 

MicuaeL N. Cuerkovicn, University of California 
Extension Service, San Francisco, California— 
U.S. Navy 

Russet, B. Cocurane, F. G. Allen School, Fall 
River, Massachusetts—U. S. Navy 

S. N. Coxiins, Anacostia Junior and Senior High 
School, Washington, D. C.—U. S. Army 

Haro_p Daums, High School, Bloomdale, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

James Derer, Clay High School, Toledo, Ohio 
U.S. Navy 

Vincent DeVries, High School, Clifton, New Jersey 

U. S. Army 

L. A. Exits, High School, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
U.S. Army 

Curtis Farrar, High School, Sugarland, Texas— 
U.S. Army 

Inwin S. Fisuman, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio—U. S. Coast Guard 

RusseLt Fow.er, High School, Grand Ledge, Michi- 
gan—-U. S. Army 





Marcarer Gorman, Toler’s Business College, Paris, 
Tennessee—WAAC 

CarLeton N. Gowpy, McKinley High School, 
Canton, Ohio—U. S. Army 

H. P. Guy, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky—U. S. Navy 

Joun Hanna, Junior-Senior High School, Northum- 
berland, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 


R. D. Heroin, High School, Brookings, South 
Dakota—U. S. Army 


ALEXANDER Heron, High School, Zumbrota, Minne- 
sota—U. S. Army 


Lotera Hevusrer, Sanford Brown Business College, 
St. Louis, Missouri—WAAC 


Wittram F. James, Southwest Baptist College, 
Bolivar, Missouri—U. S. Navy 

Hucu Kitmartin, High School, Bergenfield, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 


STANLEY Kramic, West Intermediate School, Jack- 
son, Michigan—U. S. Coast Guard 
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F. Donatp Manz, Eastern High School, Lansing, 
Michigan—U. S. Army 

Joun Mayrietp, High School, Ramsey, New Jersey 
—U. S. Navy 

Ernest C. McDonatp, High School, Ponca City, 
Oklahoma—U. S. Army 

L. C. McDonatp, High School, Colorado City, 
Texas—U. S. Army Air Force 

Mrs. Hazet Mitsourn, Hazel Milbourn School of 
Business, Seattle, Washington—WAAC 

Amit Miter, High School, Zumbrota, Minnesota 
U. S. Army 

JosEPH MuL.eEN, High School, Clifton, New Jersey 
U. S. Army 

CuesteR A. Nermson, High School, Lexington, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Lronarp Nicko.ey, High School, Tyler, Minnesota— 
U. S. Navy 

Sruon D. Parker, High School, Hugo, Oklahoma 
U. S. Navy 

Dennieé D. Peterson, High School, Beverly Hills, 
California—U. S. Naval Air Force 

Newsy Pratt, High School, Colorado City, Texas 
U. S. Navy 

R. B. Ranvoirn, High School, Sanger, Texas—U. S. 
Navy 

Joun RatrumMenyt, Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, 
Connecticut—U. S. Army 

VaLton Repwine, High School, Bowie, Texas—U. S. 
Army 

Cuester A. Riey, president, Huntington School of 
Business, Huntington, West Virginia—U. S. Army 

Joun W. Ropcers, Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma—U. S. Army 

Jessie M. Ruunporr, High School, Jacksonville, 
Oregon—WAAC 

Nos._eE D. Sanrorp, Sanford Brown Business Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri—U. S. Navy 

Mary FE. Scutayer, Camp Curtin Junior High 
School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—-WAVES 

Wituram F. Snors, Bryant College, Providence, 
Rhode Island—U. S. Navy 

WILLIAM SINDELAR, Schenley Evening High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Mrs. HELEN Sitret, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma—WAVES 

Oran Spears, High School, Nocona, Texas—U. S. 
Army 

Exvizasetu J. Stevens, Cony High School, Augusta, 
Maine—-WAVES 

Mary Sruart, High School, Brighton, Massachu- 
setts—WAVES 

Witta THompson, High School, New Cumberland, 
West Virginia—WAVES 

Marcotm Turpin, Anacostia Junior and Senior High 
School, Washington, D. C.—-U. S. Army 

Joun E. Watson, High School, Colorado City, Texas 

U.S. Army 

T. W. Wavucnope, principal, Oklahoma School of 
Business, Accountancy, Law, and Finance, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma-—U. S$. Army Air Force 

T. O. Weir, High School, Minerva, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 
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BUSINESS. ARITHMETIC 


More arithmetic should be taught and it should be taught now. Wartime requirements have 
brought vividly to our attention the lack of adequate instruction in arithmetic. The Army, the 
Navy, civilian employers, and civil service agencies are urging schools to fill the gap by teaching 
the fundamentals so that graduates of our schools at least know how to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has become increasingly popular because it presents funda- 
mentals in a hard-hitting, applied, concrete manner. For instance, multiplication is not presented 
as just an abstract procedure. It is presented in terms of a definite business usage. Therefore, the 
student learns practical procedures and specific applications as he learns the fundamental pro- 
cesses. 


You may obtain a one-year volume or a one-semester volume with an optional workbook and 
achievement tests. A teachers’ manual and a teachers’ key are furnished. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Hookey in Navy School 


G. Elwood Hookey, former business 
teacher in the high school at Brazil, Indiana, 
has recently been added to the staff as a 
typewriting instructor in the U. S. Naval 
Training School (radio) at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. He is on 
leave of absence from his job at Brazil. 

* & - 
Sale of Stenographers’ Booklet 

The Transcription Supervisor’s Associa- 
tion now offering a special sale of a booklet 
entitled From Books to Business. This book- 
let was designed by supervisors of depart- 
ments in more than one hundred nationally- 
known companies to assist prospective 
office workers in their efforts to accelerate 
the completion of their education. 

The booklet is specially priced for quick 
disposal at 15 cents a copy; quantity lots 
of from fifty to one hundred copies will sell 
at 10 cents a copy. Send orders, with re- 
mittance in stamps or coin, to the Tran- 
scription Supervisor’s Association, 4624 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York, New York. 


Training Army Stenographers 
(Continued from page 346) 


From the human interest side, letters 
are being received daily from the men of 
the first two classes. Almost without ex- 
ception each. ‘letter tells that the recent 
school experience has been “the most 
pleasant memory in Army life.” Some re- 
port, “This is the first time I have ever 
enjoyed school.” Almost without exception 
as the school session drew to a close the men 
remarked, “‘We wish we might start the 
course all over again.” A large number of 
men stated that they had improved in 
mental alertness, study habits, spelling, 
and they had a genuine desire “‘to want to 
learn more.” 


Plans are now under consideration for a 
third class which will prepare Army men 
for two types of jobs. The more select 
students will train for secretarial work by 
taking shorthand and _ typewriting; the 
other group will study typewriting with 
Army correspondence. ‘Techniques for a 
more comprehensive testing program are 
also being worked out. 
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CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


BY ROBERT FI 
INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING provides for intensive pre-employment 


training in the basic information and skills that are required for clerical positions in government and 
in business offices. It is designed for a final drive to prepare students to take jobs in business and 
to pass civil service examinations for clerks, typists, and stenographers. 


HER 


The lessons in this combination textbook and workbook include 4 coverage of fundamentals, drills, 
and employment tests of the civil service type. The student is given specific training in taking em- 
ployment tests and civil service examinations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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ATTENTION! 
BUSINESS ENGLISH TEACHERS 





EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


SECOND EDITION 

BY R. R. AURNEI 
Do not overlook the distinctive 
features of EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 


CORRESPONDENCE when you se- 
lect your next business English text- 
book. It teaches business letter 
writing from ‘a to z,"’ but it does not 
overlook the importance of thor- 
oughly reviewing grammar. The 
grammar assignments are carefully 
woven into the letter-writing assign- 
ments. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE is available in a com- 
plete or in an abridged edition with 
an optional workbook. The work- 
book contains blanks and forms for 
the projects given at the end of each 
assignment in the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 
Dallas 


San Francisco 















Pi Omega Pi Initiation 

Beta Delta Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
honorary fraternity in business education, 
recently held its semi-annual initiation 
ceremonies at the New York University 
Faculty Club, New York City. The follow- 
ing new members were initiated: Seymour 
Cantor, Mary Cieri, Virginia Ciocco, Lillian 


Ciulla, Helen Kaplan, Josephine Pinto, 
Helen Richter, Alfred B. Rosman, Melvin 
Schwartz, Buelah Scholnick, Jean Sheir, 


Shirley Weisner, and Muriel Winthrop. A 
dinner was held after the initiation cere- 
monies. Dr. Edward Reich, teacher of 
consumer education at Newtown High 
School, New York City, was the speaker. 

The officers of Beta Delta Chapter are: 
president, Alvin M. Panzer; vice-president, 
Elliot W. Segerman; secretary, Penelope A. 
Soterion; treasurer, Vivian S. Roth; his- 
torian, Helene Gluck. 

a a * 


World-Wide Artistic Typing Contest 


J. Bryce Sardiga is completing plans for 
the 1943 World-Wide Typing Contest, Ar- 
tistic Division. The closing date of the 
contest is May 19, 1943. 

The rules for this year’s contest are as 
follows: 

1. Designs may be done in any color or combina- 
tion of colors. 

2. Designs may be done on regular or bond paper, 
parchment, cloth, or crinoline. 

3. Designs should be mailed to J. Bryce Sardiga, 
c/o Mrs. Mamie Sardiga, Buckner, Illinois. 

4. A fee of ten cents in coin should be enclosed for 
each design submitted. 


or 


. Sufficient postage should be placed on all pack- 

ages to insure safe arrival. 

6. Fifteen trophies will be awarded to the most 
outstanding designs. Two hundred certificates 
will be awarded to the next qualifying designs. 

7. Three trophies will be awarded to the schools 
submitting the greatest number of qualifying 
students. 

8. Beginning, intermediate, and advanced students 
should be specified as such. 

9. The name of the student, the rank, the school, 
and the teacher’s name must be written on the 
back of each design. 

10. A certificate will be awarded to each school sub- 
mitting designs from twenty students or more. 

11. The contest will close on May 19, 1943. 

12. Schools that have entered the contest before 

need no other rules than those given here. 

Schools entering the contest for the first time 

may write for more information should they 

find it necessary. 


Mr. Sardiga is now a Yeoman First Class 
at the U. S. Naval Construction Training 
Center, Camp Bradford, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Local Wartime Needs 


(Continued from page 356) 


ber that each job has a definite purpose in 
relation to the practices of business and in- 
dustry. Each sheet, therefore, had a two- 
fold objective. The first objective was to 
present machine skills that are required by 
business and industry. For example, the 
following are skills that are taught on the 
key-driven and the crank-driven machines: 
simple, compound, and constant addition; 
simple and constant subtraction and the 
use of the complement; simple, double, con- 
stant, subtractive, and accumulative mul- 
tiplication; simple and long division, the 
use of reciprocals, and the use of decimals. 
In filing we teach the important filing rules 
and principles, coding, and the actual 
filing of regular business letters, using the 
alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geo- 
graphic methods. In duplicating we teach 
the students how to type master copies and 
how to run off copies. In the Dictaphone 
instruction we teach the transcribing of 
letters (using the typewriter), the dictating 
of letters, and the use of the shaver. 

The second objective of the job sheets 
was to develop an understanding of the 
purpose of the machine in relation to the 
operational skills. The following list of 
purposes indicates, in a small proportion, 
the reasons for fully understanding the 
operational skills: computing orders and in- 
voices, cost production sheets, pay roll 
sheets, tax forms, timekeeping sheets, social 
security forms, checks, and other forms. 

THE OUTCOME OF THE CouRSE. We have 
found that this office training course is be- 
coming increasingly effective in meeting 
local wartime needs. Since a large number of 
the students are individuals who have been 
motivated to acquire training on their own 
initiative, an adequate training course 
must be provided for them. Some students 
return to their wartime jobs and give 
speedier and more. skillful performances. 
Those students who want to obtain posi- 
tions are employed by local organizations. 

By conducting this office training class on 
borrowed equipment, the obligation to busi- 
ness and industry has been met and the 
necessary training for those individuals who 
are specifically interested in office training 
has been provided. 





BUY MORE U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 














AT THESE SUGGESTIONS 
OF BOOKKEEPING SETS 


SELECT A PRACTICE SET TO 
ENRICH YOUR COURSE 








Here are supplementary sets to 
use in enriching your course in 
bookkeeping: 


SINGLE PROPRIETORSHIP 


Bookkeeping Projects 

Radio Set 

Retail Store Set (Cash Register) 
Physician Set 

Farm Set 

Household Set 


Gasoline Station Set 











PARTNERSHIP AND 
CORPORATION 





Insurance Broker Set (Part.) 
Auto Dealer Set (Corp.) 
Departmental Set (Corp.) 
Manufacturing Set (Corp.) 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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By John W. Wingate, New York University, School of 
Retailing, New York, New York 


POINT OF VIEW TOWARD SELLING. Too often 
in the past the teacher of salesmanship 
has so narrowed his course that the students 
are given an erroneous conception of what 
selling really involves. It has been as- 
sumed that the primary function of a 
seller is to prevail upon customers to pur- 
chase an article that is for sale. Instead of 
starting with a study of customer demand, 
the student has been led to assume that 
selling starts with an existing article that 
someone must be persuaded to buy. As a 
result, there has been undue emphasis on 
the steps of the sale and on the psychological 
tricks of influencing the mind of the buyer 
in the direction desired by the seller. 

This point of view, when it is recognized 
by the customer, simply builds up sales re- 
sistance and leads to a demand for courses 
in buymanship so that the consumer may 
protect himself from the wiles of the sales- 
man. ‘The development of the consumer 
movement is partly a protest against this 
orthodox view of salesmanship. 

In fact, it is now becoming clear that 
selling is a three-fold process: (1) It de- 
termines what customers want or need; (2) 
it procures the merchandise or service that 
will fill that demand; and (3) it assists 
customers in selecting from the goods or 
services provided. 

It is this broader concept of selling that 
must be impressed on the newcomer in 
business. Even the retail salesperson can be 
instrumental in all phases of the three-fold 
process. Through want-slips and direct 
reports, he can pass on to his buyer facts 
about demand that will allow an improve- 
ment in the assortments he has to sell. 
The salesperson can also learn how to 
select from a varied stock the particular 
article best suited to an individual customer’s 
needs. Even the specialty salesman will re- 
gard the perfecting of his product on a basis 
of customer reaction as important a duty 
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fn Methods of Teaching Retail Selling 


as finding buyers for the existing model. 
The significance of this broader concept 
must be particularly impressed on the 
student who is some day going into business 
for himself. He is not likely to succeed if 
he is thinking of his job as primarily one of 
reselling lines someone else sells him. He 
must be made to realize that a study of 
customer demand is the beginning of his 
activities. 

In addition to having a correct conception 

of the task of modern selling, the new teacher 
of the subject should be acquainted with 
rarious classroom techniques that will give 
his students confidence in him and that will 
maintain their unflagging interest through- 
out the course. Many of these suggestions 
are applicable to any subject, but they 
have been thoroughly tested in selling 
courses. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE TEACHER. First, never 
start the course until you have been properly 
introduced to your students by another in- 
dividual. Get the school principal, the 
distributive education supervisor, or even a 
local merchant to introduce you to your 
class. Regardless of how “green” at teach- 
ing you may be, you have doubtless had 
some business experience and some training 
that will qualify you to teach this subject. 
But you can’t blow your own horn and 
your superior may not think to offer to 
do so. Don’t hesitate to ask him to give 
you a “send-off.” 

THE First HOUR. What to do in the first 
hour of the class is a difficult problem for 
any new teacher. Should he get into his 
subject matter? What introductory matters 
should be taken up? 

Probably the best plan is to use the 
following outline: 


1. The meaning of the course title. 

2. The major subdivisions of the subject. 

3. The relationships of the subject matter to other 
courses the students may have in their curriculum 
or to the specific jobs in which they are engaged. 

4. The textbook and outside readings required. 

5. The nature and extent of assignments. (It is a 
good plan to write daily assignments on the 


1Adapted from Motivation of Retailing Subjects by Hilda Meins (New York City: New York University, School of Retailing). 
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blackboard in a definite spot so as to avoid the 
questions of latecomers. It saves class time and 
it avoids the deadly routine of starting each hour 
with an assignment or running the risk of for- 
getting to give the assignment at the end of the 
period. When there is no assignment, this fact 
should also be written on the blackboard. Such 
a formal announcement of respite from work gives 
an uplift to the class at the beginning of the 
period.) 


6. The methods to be used in conducting the class. 


7. A survey of the student body to determine its 
experience, training, and interest. 


8. The motivation proper. 


MOTIVATION. Perhaps the greatest weak- 
ness of a new teacher is failure to under- 
stand what motivation is and what con- 
stitutes a good motivation for his course. 
Motivation is the creation in the students 
of a felt need. It is a device to make the 
students realize their own lack of knowledge 
and skill coupled with the creation of an 
urge to acquire these attributes. Motiva- 
tion, then, is not simply telling a story, 
presenting an exhibit, or asking a question. 
It is more than attracting attention and 
creating interest. It is the creation of a 
thirst to learn that can be slaked only by 
studying the subject matter of the course. 


There is still much to be done in develop- 
ing suitable methods of course motivation, 
but one method that is effective is to present 
the problem of selling such a simple article 
as an elastic shoe lace that, once adjusted, 
requires no further tying. The person who 
conceived this idea had, among other duties, 
to perfect his product to suit customer- 
demand requirements, to arrange for its 
production, to forecast demand so as to 
guage the stock required, to determine 
channels of distribution, and to devise 
adequate packaging. These and other steps 
preceded the final step of personal salesman- 
ship. Once the student realizes the manifold 
problems in selling such a simple article, 
he is likely to be convinced that he needs a 
course in selling if he ever hopes to sell 
anything successfully. 

eMpHasis. Another suggestion for the new 
teacher is to remember that, like the actor 
on the stage, he must quicken his audience 
at each appearance. He must express en- 
thusiasm for every topic in order to make 
the students feel, for the moment at least, 
that the subject immediately at hand is the 
most important unit of their course. Too 
often the teacher himself feels that certain 
topics are of minor importance and he 
allows his class to doze through a valley of 
lethargy until a more interesting vista is 
finally reached. The good teacher finds 
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something vital in every topic and with his 
class “jumps from peak to peak.” 

SELLING siruaTions. The most effective 
teachers of selling today are leaning largely 
on a fund of Selling situations in presenting 
principles. These situations are short, 
actual cases that the teacher has either ob- 
served personally or has obtained from 
others. The short situation is much better 
than the long, involved case that provides a 
multitude of facts, many of which are re- 
motely related to the principle or practice 
under immediate scrutiny. The short 
case can be presented in a moment or two 
with all essential points clear in the listeners’ 
minds. For example, in presenting the 
matter of good will, tell of the woman who 
bought a bottle of perfume in a store. 
Since she wanted to take it with her and 
was in a hurry, the salesperson put the 
perfume in a paper bag rather than packing 
it for delivery. The customer went to 
another store to look at other merchandise 
and accidentally dropped her package, 
breaking the bottle. The clerk in the second 
store suggested that the woman demand a 
replacement on the grounds that the per- 
fume was not properly packed. This the 
customer did. Such a situation presents 
two important problems for student dis- 
cussion: (1) whether to treat the customer 
as always right, and (2) the ethics of the 
second store’s salesperson in making the 
suggestion she did. Some teachers may 
feel that time is wasted in story telling, 
but the world’s greatest teachers have al- 
ways taught in terms of human experience 
rather than in abstract principles. 

The experienced teacher has already ac- 
cumulated a considerable fund of selling 
situations, but the beginning teacher finds 
himself sorely handicapped. His presenta- 
tions tend to be profound, but dry, and he 
talks over the heads of his students. Every 
teacher of retail selling should make it 
his first rule to jot down on a card every 
apt situation he experiences or hears and 
to classify these situations under the 
appropriate headings in his course outline. 

Care must be taken to have the situation 
real. Most students quickly recognize 
the phoney in the arm-chair imaginings that 
some teachers present. We all hear or ex- 
perience many excellent situations over a 
period of years, but we forget them quickly. 
Few teachers bother to write down and 
classify them so that they will be ready 
when needed. 

Closely related to the selling situation is 
the visual aid or classroom stunt that 
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dramatizes a point. For example, in dis- 
cussing the importance of motion in at- 
tracting attention and heightening it into 
interest, one salesmanship teacher takes a 
mechanical mouse out of his pocket and 
has it run across his desk. The intensity of 
student interest clinches his point. Again, 
in presenting the importance of unseen 
qualities in merchandise, he shows the 
students two packs of cards—one an 
ordinary 35-cent pack and the other an in- 
destructible pack costing about $5.00. He 
asks the students which is the better pack. 
The class divides about half and half in its 
opinion; only a few students see any great 
difference. This demonstration convinces 
students of the importance of using selling 
points in selling and not simply depending 
upon display and the customer’s handling 
of the goods in selling an article. 

DEMONSTRATION SALES. Many teachers of 
selling also lean heavily on the demon- 
stration sale to maintain interest and to 
obtain student participation. The demon- 
stration does have a definite place in every 
selling class, but it tends to be both poorly 
handled and overdone. A common practice 
is to present the same sale twice—the first 
time badly conducted and the second time 
well conducted. The errors made in the 
first demonstration are often so deliberate 
and obvious that the presentation is only 
amusing, not instructive. Probably the 
best rule is to have the students do the 
best they can, and then have the class 
criticize the handling of the situation. 

Another difficulty is that the demon- 
strators are seldom able to obtain an 
adequate assortment of merchandise to 
make the shopping experience seem real. 
The problem is easier where the product is a 
specialty so that direct comparisons with 
other products are not necessary during the 
demonstration. 

DRILL CARDS. Stores have found the use of 
drill cards an excellent method of teaching 
salespeople to answer the questions, “Where 
is it in stock?” and “What shall I show 
them?” 

Cards are prepared, each outlining a 
common customer request. For example, 
one card may read, “A dress for a chubby 
little girl, aged five.” Another card may 
read, “Something for a gift for a four-year 
old boy who is large for his age.” Each 
salesgirl is handed a card and is given am- 
ple opportunity to locate in stock the item 
she believes most suitable, and to present 
it to the group with her reasons. If the 
group or the sponsor feels that the selection 
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made is poor, the salesgirl is given a chance 
to make a better selection. 

When merchandise is not available, as in 
the classroom, a good plan is to provide 
copies of a mail order catalogue and to 
have students locate the item most suited 
to the customer’s request, as presented on a 
drill card. 

skits. Another substitute for the usual 
demonstration sale is the playlet. If the 
teacher can obtain a well-written skit in- 
volving a selling problem, it is well to 
start with its use rather than to have 
students be playrights as well as actors. 
As yet, however, no adequate compilation 
of such skits has been prepared and it may 
be necessary for the class to prepare its own 
skit. Some teachers report outstanding 
success in the class preparation of such skits. 

OPEN-MINDEDNESS. Probably the most im- 
portant suggestion to make to both the 
new and the experienced teacher is_ to 
maintain flexibility of mind in meeting 
selling situations. We are accustomed to 
assuming that there is one best way and 
we try to force our conception of this best 
way on our students. In reality, there is 
no one best way to handle most of the real 
situations; there are simply ways that are 
probably better than others. Dogmatically, 
many teachers say that it is wrong to 
approach a customer with “May I help 
you?” and that the merchandise approach 
is superior. But any group of experienced 
salespeople will give ample evidence that 
“May I help you?” often is a most suc- 
cessful approach, and that it is frequently 
impossible or undesirable to use a mer- 
chandise approach. 

For the teacher to assume that there 
are final answers to the problems of how 
to sell indicates that he is giving undue 
weight to his highly limited experience, or 
that he has ceased to think and is forcing 
his obsolete notions on his students year 
after year. The real teacher of business 
practice does not formulate hard and fast 
rules, nor does he present the practices of 
certain concerns or of certain salesmen as 
the final answer to the problems used as 
examples. Rather, he tries to teach his 
students how to think. He is humble in 
his own knowledge, for he never forgets 
that the good business executive is the one 
that comes to correct decisions 51 per cent 
of the time. The greatest success he hopes 
for is to aid his students in analyzing 
problems and in adjusting themselves to 
situations in order that they will do the 
right thing over half the time. 
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HOW WPB HANDLES THE VOLUME OF PAPER 
work. The simplest answer to the handling 


of a large amount of paper work is machines 
and organization. Without our modern 
office machine equipment, it would be im- 
possible to handle the volume of paper 
work now required of the War Production 
Board. It would take volumes to describe 
the various operations and procedures that 
take place daily in the WPB offices. Let us 
merely mention the various machines used. 

Of course, there are hundreds of type- 
writers in the central typing unit. Most of 
the general volume of correspondence is 
handled by Dictaphones and Ediphones. 
Teletypes and direct-wire Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph machines supplement 
the telephone in the communications de- 
partment. Form letters are handled prin- 
cipally by the automatic typewriters, and 
the mailing is facilitated by addressograph 
machines. The tremendous volume of 
forms, questionnaires, and reports are 
printed in various ways. The WPB has a 
large battery of Multilith, Multigraph, and 
Mimeograph machines. In addition, they 
operate two Webendorfer offset presses. 
Forms are prepared in the drafting room 
and by standard typewriters and Vari- 
typers. Multiple copy form-writing type- 
writers and check-signing machines com- 
plete the battery of modern office machines 
used in this agency to climinate bottlenecks. 

BUSINESS STUDENTS SHOULD KNOW THE 
SWITCHBOARD. Many companies are finding 
it advantageous to have from three to six 
employees capable of operating the tele- 
phone switchboard. Three operators are 
not enough because if two are absent, there 
is no relief operator available. Telephone 
calls are an important phase of a business 
firm’s daily operations. The handling of 
these calls cannot be neglected. Business 
today is recommending that all commercial 
graduates have some knowledge of the 
telephone switchboard. 


TIME SAVING IN KEEPING PRODUCTION RECORDS. 


In many manufacturing concerns consider- 
able reeord keeping is required to keep 
accurate — up-to-date information on 
production. Usually these forms are kept 
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on the typewriter and, in many cases, 
duplicate information is copied from one 
form to another. In order to release type- 
writers for other work and to cut typing 
costs, some companies are reproducing most 
of this information on the addressograph 
machine. The information on a particular 
job that is duplicated on all forms is em- 
bossed on an addressograph plate. It is 
then possible to transfer this information 
quickly and accurately to production records, 
such as job order forms, material transfer 
forms, progress record forms, control board 

‘ards, material requisitions, labor cost cards, 
and finished parts storeroom cards. Errors 
made in recopying are eliminated. 


PHOTOCOPIES SAVE TYPING. Most concerns 
receive a great many inquiries that must be 
passed on to salesmen on the road. A com- 
pany that is distributing its product na- 
tionally will require a large volume of typing 
work in order to pass these inquiries on to the 
salesmen. Usually three copies are needed 
one for the salesman, one for the follow-up 
record, and one for the district sales manager. 
The typing part of this work has been en- 
tirely eliminated by several concerns through 
the use of the photocopy machine. Instead 
of copying the information on a special form, 
these companies make photocopies of the 
customer’s original inquiry. The salesman 
and the district manager receive an exact 
duplicate of the original inquiry. 


This same process is used effectively to 
make copies of orders. Most concerns send 
the customer’s original order to the credit 
department for approval. Then the order 
is sent to the stock room and then to the 
shipping department. Finally, the original 
order is sent to the accounting department 
for billing. By the time the order is received 
in the accounting department, it is badly 
worn and marked up. By making a photo- 
copy of the original order as soon as it comes 
in, this problem is eliminated. The original 
and the copy go to the credit department 
for approval and the original is forwarded 
to the accounting department. It is held 
until the photocopy returns from the ship- 
ping department. This method also pro- 
vides a check on all orders being processed. 
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Civil Service Careers for Girls. 1941. By Nor- 
man V. Carlisle and Doris McFerran. A 202-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book covering, in story form, 
information about job possibilities for women in civil 
service. Price $2.00. Order from E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 286 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 


Civil Service Careers for Boys. 1942. By Nor- 
man V. Carlisle and Curtis L. Erickson. A 208-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book of interest to boys who are 
seeking practical information about civil service jobs. 
The information is presented in story form. Price 
$2.00. Order from E. P. Dutton and Company, 286 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 


Handbook for Studying Business Education. 
January, 1943. Bulletin No. 29 of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. By 
Helen Reynolds, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. A 24-page, printed, paper- 
bound bulletin designed to provide a convenient tool 
for conducting objective studies of business education. 
It is a condensation of the Handbook for Studying 
Business Education which consists of explanatory ma- 
terial, a series of check lists, instructions for compiling 
data, and a series of groups of evaluative statements. 
Price 50 cents. Order from Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Your High School Record. 1942. Compiled by 
Robert D. Falk, state high school supervisor, South 
Dakota Department of Public Instruction. A 124- 
page, planographed, cloth-bound book containing re- 
productions of letters received from businessmen and 
officials of leading companies with relation to qualifi- 
cations for jobs, how employees are selected, and how 
employees are rated on the job. The book contains 
reproductions of rating sheets, blanks, and company 
forms. Single copies, $1.90 net; two to five copies, 10 
per cent discount; for class use, 25 per cent discount. 
Order from The South Dakota Press, Department of 
Public Instruction, Pierre, South Dakota. 


Pre-Induction Materials. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s School has prepared materials for use in training 
Army clerks in the various Army clerk schools through- 
out the United States. Civilian schools are being asked 
to offer pre-induction training of a similar nature. For 
these programs teachers may purchase the following 
items which are available at the prices indicated: The 
Army Clerk—280 pages, 75 cents; Instructor's Guide 
(supplement to The Army Clerk)—174 pages, $1.00; 
Orders (General Orders, Special Orders, Bulletins, Cir- 
culars)—54 pages, 50 cents; Military Correspondence 
(A Check List)—24 pages, 10 cents. Order from The 
Book Service, Adjutant General’s School, Fort Wash- 
ington, Maryland. 
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O. P. A. Bulletin for Schools and Colleges. 
January, 1943. Volume 1, No.1. A 16-page, plano- 
graphed bulletin for teachers and school officials, the 
purpose of which is to incorporate content material, 
bibliographies, references, news items, and other mate- 
rials which will aid schools and colleges in developing a 
necessary wartime educational program. Free. Obtain 
from nearest O. P. A. Regional Office. 


The Community Survey. Monograph 58. De- 
cember, 1942. By R. G. Walters. A 40-page, printed, 
paper-bound monograph prepared in the hope that it 
may increase interest in community surveys, and that 
it may make clear some of the principles that should 
be followed in planning and carrying out such surveys. 
Single copies free. South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Dallas. 


Choosing Your Course. 1942. By Charles M. 
Smith and Samuel Baron. A 302-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book designed to be used in group-guidance 
classes. It should prove excellent as a reference book 
to assist students in discovering and appraising their 
own aptitudes and interests and in choosing an appro- 
priate course. The book recognizes four broad divisions 
of work: the professions, commerce, agriculture, and 
industry. Price $1.40. Order from Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 2626 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Business Education for Today’s and To- 
morrow’s World. 1942. A 40-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound report of the proceedings of the business 
education conference sponsored by the business educa- 
tion department of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, on July 16, 17, and 18, 1942. 
It contains copies of the addresses given by the con- 
ference speakers. Price 50 cents. Order from The 
Society for the Advancement of Research in Business 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York, New York. 


Recent Studies by Faculty and Advanced 
Students. December, 1942. Volume 33, No. 4 of the 
East Carolina Teachers College Bulletin. A 48-page, 
printed, paper-bound bulletin in which are discussed 
studies made by East Carolina Teachers College stu- 
dents and faculty. The study by E. R. Browning 
should be of particular interest to business teachers. 
It contains three sections entitled “A Commercial 
Occupational Survey of Cities in Eastern North Caro- 
lina,” “The Status of the Objectives and Content of 
Business Law in the Secondary Schools,” and “The 
Work of Legal Aid Clinics in the United States and Its 
Implications to the Business Education Curriculum.” 
Free. Order from East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, North Carolina. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Applied Business Arithmetic 











CRABBE - SALSGIVER 


In GENERAL BUSINESS the pupil studies fundamental business 
practices that so greatly affect his success in all walks of life. The 
study of business procedures as developed in this book should give 
pupils an understanding of business procedures, personal activities 
requiring a knowledge of business methods and techniques, and a 
review of basic arithmetic principles that are commonly used in 
business transactions and in personal business relationships. 


The arithmetical skills are carefully integrated with the textual ma- 
terial in the General Business Problems which accompany each 
chapter. By solving these problems, the pupil not only improves his 
arithmetical skills, but he also acquires a better understanding of 
business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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She Tried to Please 
“Pardon me, young lady,” said the office manager, 
“but in the matter of dress, don’t you think you could 
show a little more discretion?” 
“My gosh,” exclaimed the flapper, 
guys ain’t never satisfied.” 


‘ 


‘some of you 


e ee 
You Can’t Win 
Farmer Jones: “Potato bugs ate my whole crop in 
ten days.” 
Farmer Smith: “They ate mine in two days and then 
roosted in the trees to see if | would plant some more.” 
Seedsman: “That’s nothing. Right now there’s one 
over there going through my books to see who has 
ordered seed for next spring.” 
e ee 
Paving Stone 
Mistress: “Here, Lucy, take this chicken away. It’s 
as tough as a paving stone.” 
Lucy: “Well, maybe it’s a Plymouth Rock, ma’am.” 
ee e@ @ 
Gone With the Wind 
The talkative workman was holding forth to an 
admiring audience in the village store. He was explain- 
ing that even in his job, which people might think dull 
enough, there is sometimes quite a lot of excitement. 
“Why, I can remember once when a gas explosion 
tore up a main street where I was working.” 
“And what did you do?” asked one of the customers. 
“Ah,” replied the workman, “I tore up a side street.” 
e e@ @ 
Sociology Lesson 
When a fellow breaks a date he usually has to. 
When a girl breaks a date she usually has two. 
e ee 
A-Musing We Will Go 
What we're afraid of is pretty well covered in an 
answer given in an Eastern first-aid class: “In case of a 
head wound, put a tourniquet around the neck.” 


tT 


One book that always has a sad ending is a check 


book. 
He always called a spade a spade until he hit his 
X foot with one the other day. 
Many a jealous wife accuses her husband of being 
bewitched by a fan dancer when as a matter of fact 
the guy is only suffering from a form of hip-notism. 


| Love starts when she sinks in your arms and ends 
with her arms in the sink. 
e ee 
Freaks 


“ce ° %”” 
I know a girl who swallows swords. 
“Huh, I know a gal who inhales Camels.” 
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~ FAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 


One In a Million 


The quartermaster sergeant was equipping a new 
recruit with battle dress. The trousers fitted perfectly, 
the tunic might have been made for him in Saville 
Row, and the cap was just right. 

“Good gosh,” exclaimed the sergeant, “you must be 
deformed.” 

e ee 


The Reason 

She: “Have you ever noticed that there are more 
accidents due to automobiles than to trains?” 

He: “Sure there are. You never saw the engineer 
on a train with his arm around the fireman’s waist, 
did you?” 

- . & 
Just Imagine! 

The Hawaiian language has an alphabet of only 
twelve letters. Imagine conducting a war with govern- 
mental agencies and bureaus limited to the number of 
letter combinations one could obtain from so stingy 


an alphabet. 
* e - 


Surprise 


A farmer took a pig to town and sold it. With the 
proceeds he bought a suit, a hat, and a pair of shoes. 
Then he tucked the bundle under the seat and said: 
“Giddap, Oriole, let’s get home and surprise my wife.” 
On his way home he stopped at the river, took off all 
his old clothes and threw them in and they sank. Then 
he looked under the seat for his new outfit. It was 
gone. So he got in the buggy and said, ‘“‘Giddap, 
Oriole, we'll surprise her anyway.” 

ee e@ e@ 
Chance to Stock Up 


A salesman, driving through a remote section of a 
distant state, stopped at a crude service station for 
some gasoline. By way of making conversation with 
the attendant, he said: 

“Great job General MacArthur is doing over there 
in the Pacific, isn’t it?” 

“Who’s MacArthur?” drawled the slow-moving at- 
tendant. 

“Why, he’s the fellow who’s leading our forces that 
are whipping the Japs!” 

“What's he whipping them about?” 

“Oh, never mind! Just give me twenty gallons of 
gas and two full sets of new tires.” 

e © e@ 
Voice of Doom 


. 

Sentry: “Who goes there?” 

Major: “Major Jones.” 

Sentry: “I can’t let you proceed without the pass- 
word, sir.” 

Major: “Drat it, man, I’ve forgotten it. You know 
me well énough.” 

Sentry: “Must have the password.” 

Voice from guardhouse: “Don’t stand there arguing 


all night; shoot ’im.”’ 
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Lowell Decker Accepts Army Position 


Lowell A. Decker recently accepted a 
position as assistant chief of the Training 


and Safety Section, Civilian Personnel 
Branch, Headquarters, Seventh Service 


Command, Omaha, Nebraska. He was 
formerly state supervisor of distributive 
business education in Nebraska. 

One of Mr. Decker’s first responsibilities 
will be the preparation of an Army corre- 
spondence manual which will be used as 
the basis for in-service classes in training 
military and civilian personnel. The 
Seventh Service Command comprises nine 
states. In co-operation with the Nebraska 
State Department of Vocational Education, 
an extensive training program will be 
planned for Army correspondence as well 
as training in various fields or occupations. 

R. H. Noll will succeed Mr. Decker as 
state supervisor of distributive business 
education. Mr. Noll has been connected 
with the University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, with duties in the Extension Bureau. 
He is a former South Dakota commercial 
teacher and high school principal. He has 
had extensive occupational experience. 


Herbert Tonne at Quartermaster Depot 


Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, professor of educa- 
tion at New York University, New York 
City, has been granted a leave of absence 
for the duration to serve as training director 
for the quartermaster corps depots in the 
state of New Jersey. In his new work Dr. 
Tonne will have charge of the training of 
approximately 4,000 civilians. 

Dr. Tonne is editor of The Journal of 
Business Education. 


Jack Harris Promoted 


Jack Harris, formerly head of the steno- 
graphic department of the Manual Training 
High School, Peoria, Illinois, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of schools 
in Peoria. In November, 1941, Mr. Harris 
was appointed principal of the Loucks Ele- 
mentary School in Peoria. 

Mr. Harris is a graduate of Bradley Col- 
lege, Peoria, Illinois. His M. A. degree was 
obtained from Columbia University, New 
York City. He has also completed some 


graduate work at the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 








PREPARED FOR USE AS AN INSTRUCTIONAL AND REFERENCE MANUAL 
The ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE manual is a new 36-page booklet 


intended for use in typewriting, dictation, letter-writing, and clerical training 
classes. The training is based on official army and navy regulations. 


Illustrations of letter layouts and indorsements for both army and navy corre- 


spondence are provided. 


The list price of the manual is 32 cents, subject to the usual discount when 


ordered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


April, 1943 
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San Francisco Dallas 
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TEACHERS * POSITIONS + SCHOOLS | FOR SALE * SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young woman with 10 years’ high school commercial teach- 
ing experience desires summer position in college secretarial de- 
partment. Holds B. A. degree and has several hours toward 
M. A. degree. Can teach typewriting, Gregg shorthand, dicta- 
tion, secretarial practice, and elementary accounting. Excellent 
references. Available June 1. Address, No. 132. 


Woman with experience in teaching and in administrative, 
personnel, and placement work desires position for summer 
oe Would consider permanent position. Holds B. S., 
B. C. S., and M. A. degrees. Can teach all business subjects, 
as at as economics, sociology, mathematics, and social 
science. Southern or Central states preferred. Available 
June 1. Address, No. 133. 


Experienced business school man desires to manage or 
lease paying business school, or one that can be made to pay 
with intensive field work. Has served as principal of schools 
in New York City and Chicago. Is now head of commerce 
department in a liberal arts college, but desires larger field. 
Address, No. 134. 


Personable school man with thorough diversified experi- 
ence desires permanent connection with responsibility in any 
phase of school operation. Will consider only reputable insti- 
tution. Willinvest time, talents, and capital. Address, No. 135. 


Experienced woman teacher with Master’s degree desires 
position. Can teach Gregg shorthand and typewriting. Has 
unusually good references. Available May 15. Address, No. 
136. 


Young woman with A. B. degree and some work toward 
M. A. degree desires position for fall. Has had 10 years’ high 
school teaching experience in business classes. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and secretarial 
practice. Address, No. 137. 


Man with 30 years’ experience teaching in high schools 
and colleges desires position. Can teach commercial subjects 
and economics. Excellent penman. Is now employed in the 
South, but prefers West. Holds B. C. S., B. A.. and M. A. de- 
grees, as well as Gregg and Palmer Method teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Has specialized in salesmanship and advertising. Ad- 
dress, No. 138. 


Young woman desires high school or junior college teach- 
ing position beginning September 1. Can teach Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. Holds B. S. degree and 
will have thirty graduate hours in commerce by September. 
Has had 9 years’ experience teaching shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. Excellent references. Salary desired $1,600. Address, 
No. 139. 

Married man, 39, with 19 years’ commercial school expe- 
rience, including management, sales promotion, and teaching 
commercial subjects, desires position as manager or sales 
supervisor of an up-to-date business college located in a city 
of at least 100,000 population. Would co r ble 
financial investment if connection proved satisfactory. A-1 
references. Give full particulars in first letter. Address, No. 
140. 





Married man, 38, desires managerial position with large 
commercial school. Has had 8 years’ experience in complete 
charge of large evening school. Location not important. Ref- 
erences furnished from prominent leaders in commercial 
field. Address, J. W. Hancock, No. 1 Scott Circle, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Single man with many years’ teaching experience and 
experience in managing his own schools desires position as 
instructor. Can teach Gregg shorthand, boukkeeping, and 
allied subjects. Address, No. 142. 


Responsible man, 28, desires teaching position in reliable 
business school. Holds A. B. degree from large university 
and has done work toward M. A. degree. Can teach 20th 
Century Bookkeeping, typewriting, Gregg shorthand, business 
English, business arithmetic, commercial law, junior business, 
word study, and speech. Has taught in high school and large 
business college, and has had actual business experience. 
Draft status secure. Available immediately. Address, No. 141. 





Man, 42, Classification 4H, desires teaching position or 
principalship of a business college. Has had 18 years’ experi- 
ence as teacher, principal, superintendent, and school owner. 
Can teach accounting, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, business 
mathematics, business law, office practice, and allied subjects. 
Is now employed, but desires position for the summer or for 
the fall. Address, No. 143. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced, capable man or lady to manage 
established business college and to teach commercial subjects 
and office machines. School located in the South. Must have 
executive ability and must be capable of closing enrollments. 
State qualifications, experience, when available, and salary 
expected in first letter. Year-round position. Address, No. 144. 





WANTED: Lady with experience to teach shorthand and 
allied business subjects in a well-established business college 
located in the South. Give full particulars and salary expected 
in first letter. Full-time employment. Position open now. 
Address, No. 145. 


WANTED: Two teachers, not over 40, capable of teaching 
commerce, English, and sciences. Must have degree, as well 
as good health, personality, and ability to help in promotion of 
new junior college. Salary moderate to begin. School located 
in the South. Address, No. 146. 





WANTED: Woman to teach Gregg shorthand. bookkeep- 
ing, and business English in a business school. Year-round 
position. Address, No. 147. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy all or part of a well-established business 
college. Will consider leasing with option of buying. Must be 
a going business and must be able to stand rigid investigation. 
Give full particulars in first letter. Information treated con- 
fidentially. Address, No. 148. 


WANTED: To buy a business school in Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, or surrounding vicinity. Must be reason- 
ably priced; cash payment will be made if necessary. Give 
full details concerning equipment, number of day and evening 
students, number and ability of teachers, and potential oppor- 
tunities. Address, No. 149. 





WANTED: To buy a Monroe calculator in good condition. 
Will consider either electric or hand-driven machine. Address, 
Winona Secretarial School, Winona, Minnesota. 


WANTED: To buy miscellaneous office machines, such as 
calculator, posting machine, Ediphone or Dictaphone with 
supplies, adding machine, etc. State condition, serial number, 
and price of each. Address, No. 160. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-established business school in North 
Central states. Excellent proposition for man and wife. Modest 
investment necessary. Address, No. 151. 








THE BALANCE SHEET does not investigate want ad insertions. 
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FOR SALE: An ideal school for man and wife, located in 
an industrial and Army training center in Southwest. Enviable 
reputation. Low operating expense. Excellent equipment. No 
outstanding obligations. Gross income for 1942, with no out- 
side solicitor, $7,100. Would consider leasing to reputable 
person. Priced for quick sale at $3,000 cash. Address, No. 150. 





FOR SALE: Well-established business college located in 
a southern California industrial town of 50,000 population. 
Equipped to accommodate 50 students. Excellent opportunities 
for expansion. War activities force owner to sell. Address, 
No. 152. 





FOR SALE: Reputable school in a good location in the 
South. Fine attendance. Excellent equipment. Priced right. 
Address, No. 153. 





FOR SALE: Well-established, up-to-date school located 
in a prosperous Western city with population of 40,000. School 
equipped to accommodate 150 students. Fine opportunity for 
man and wife or for two good school people. Debt free. Best 
location in city. Owner being called to service. Price $4,000 
in cash. Do not write unless cash is available. Address, No. 
154. 





FOR SALE: Well-established business college in the 
Middle West. Suitable for one or two teachers or for man 
and wife. Owner is doing defense work. Address, No. 155. 





FOR LEASE: Small, high-grade, well-managed secretarial 
school with option of buying. Excellent equipment. An oppor- 
tunity to get into business without making an investment. 
Address, No. 156. 


FOR SALE: All or half interest in a high-grade business 
school located in a large Eastern city. Two- or three-teacher 
arrangement. Excellent opportunity for responsible school- 
man. Owner is unable to supervise school personally. Ad- 
dress, No. 157. 








FOR SALE: Long-established, two-teacher school in Wis- 
consin. Good location, low rent. Owner being drafted. All 
equipment may be bought for $1,000. Address, No. 158. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Tables, tablet-arm chairs, steel and wood 
combination desks, Mimeograph machine, and other office 
machines and school equipment. Address, No. 159. 





FOR SALE: Stenotype (Master Model Four) in excellent 
condition. Price $30. Address, Winona Secretarial School 
Winona, Minnesota. 


A Lesson on Erasing 
(Continued from page 354) 


less space than the original word, and to 
crowd letters together in order to fit in a 
word that requires more space than the 
original word. 

Naturally, an exercise of this type re- 
quires at least one entire class period, for 
the teacher is required to go through each 
type of erasure carefully until he feels 
satisfied that the students have a mastery 
of erasing and are able to make neat erasures. 
Toward the close of the period the students 
should be asked to complete the entire ex- 
ercise on a clean sheet of bond paper for an 
evaluation by the teacher. If, after getting 
these papers, the teacher is not. satisfied 
with the type of erasures the students are 
making, it is advisable to spend the next 
class period doing remedial work.  Like- 
wise, toward the end of the course another 
day should be spent in retesting. 


April, 1943 





Advanced Speed Typing 


M. FRED TIDWELL 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING is a new war- 
time supplement designed to help you in 
further developing your speed-up job-prepara- 
tion program. It is designed for in-service 
training, for review and brush-up training, for 
special intensive finishing courses, and for 


periodic supplementary speed training. 


Each lesson is scientifically designed for a 
speed and accuracy development program. 
The pattern of the drills is essentially as fol- 
lows: finger gymnastics; warm-up drills; fin- 
ger dexterity, word recognition, and rhythm 
drills; number and symbol drills; and timed 
writings (one-minute and five-minute writings). 
In the advanced lessons there are also con- 
centration drills, calling-the-throw drills, and 
selected-goal typing exercises. The lessons 
can be taught in a sequence or selections can 


be made for special purposes. 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING sells at a list 
price of 56 cents, subject to the usual school 
charges are ad- 


discount. Transportation 


ditional. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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How | Teach Control Accounts 
(Continued from page 355) 

receivable column in the general journal. 
Since the students are already familiar with 
the idea of posting columnar totals, they 
do not forget to do this; they do, however, 
frequently forget to double post if a two- 
column general journal is used. After they 
have worked one or two problems, the ac- 
counts payable control is introduced in the 
same manner, expanding the general journal 
to one of four columns: general debit, ac- 
counts payable debit, general credit, and 
accounts receivable credit. 

There is one other thing that should be 
said here. The teacher should be sure that 
he sells the idea of the separate ledger to the 
students in order that they feel a need for it. 
This can be done by comparing the trial 
balance of the problem worked in Step 2 
with the students’ previous solution of this 
same problem. They can readily see that 
even in this short problem approximately 
one-half the accounts in the trial balance 
are either customer or creditor accounts. It 
is easy for them to see that in actual busi- 
ness with hundreds of customers this would 
reach 90 per cent. Therefore, it is a good 
idea to take from 50 to 90 per cent of the 
accounts (opportunities for arithmetical errors 
that throw the trial balance out of balance) out 
of the general ledger and provide a check or 
control against this group of accounts be- 
cause it is then much easier to balance the 
trial balance. 

My experience with this procedure has 
convinced me that high school students 
have a better understanding of the principle 
involved when it is presented in this man- 
ner. It is important that the students’ first 
experience with control accounts be in con- 
nection with the columnar journals rather 
than with the separate journals. 


Both district 


as the supplies last. There is one district 
test and one state final test for each of the 
years 1938 to 1941, inclusive, in the follow- 
ing subjects: first-year bookkeeping, second- 
year bookkeeping, business arithmetic, eco- 
nomics, and commercial law. In all, forty 
different tests are available. 

Each test is complete with a key. The 
tests will sell at the rate of four different 
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The Mock Trial 
(Continued from page 353) 

elected as necessary. Attorneys should be 
allowed to use any other members of the 
class as witnesses; the witness chosen may 
appear as any imaginary personages who are 
needed for the success of the trial. The 
evidence, of course, must be manufactured 
by both sides. On the day of the trial, any 
students who are not otherwise taking part 
should serve on the jury. 

The teacher will probably find it necessary 
to caution the attorneys against making 
their cases too long. Their interest and zeal 
may lead them to prepare arguments and 
evidence of greater length than the time 
will permit. The mock trial should ordi- 
narily be planned for completion within one 
class period. A number of methods may be 
used to keep the length of the trial within 
reasonable limits. For example, each side of 
the case may be limited to three witnesses. 

This method of teaching the trial is 
effective, economical of class time, and it 
provides active participation for all students. 
The teacher takes the student at his present 
level of growth and assists him to plan a 
learning experience which will lead to a 
more advanced stage. A favorable learning 
situation is created which provides a mean- 
ingful context for significant student growth. 
Students begin their study of the trial unit 
by acquiring a background of experience 
which provides a firm foundation for indi- 
vidual initiative and creative planning. 
Under the guidance of the teacher, they 
build upon this foundation to effect a co- 
herent organization of an original mock 
trial. The feelings of satisfaction which 
result from the successful trial create a 
favorable attitude which provides a desirable 
type of motivation for the remaining units 
of the course. 








Tests in Business Education 


and state final tests that 
have been prepared for the New York State 
Business Education Contests may be pur- 
chased as samples or in quantities so long 


tests for 50 cents with keys. These tests 
are not copyrighted and can be mimeo- 
graphed and used by teachers for final 
examinations with any of the ordinary text- 
books published. They can also be used for 
state contests. Orders for less than four 
tests with keys (50 cents) will not be recog- 
nized. 

All orders for tests should be accompanied 
by a remittance either in stamps or in postal 
money orders and should be addressed to 
George R. Tilford, 101 Slocum Hall, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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